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Railway Work in Canada. 


HE Ictercolonial, a 
History, ia the title 
given to a book of 
no little interest * in 
regard both to the 
constructional and 
to what may be 
termed the political 
aspects of railway- 
making. It contains 





tribute paid by the author to the foresight 
which Mr. Fairbairn exhibited in suggesting at 
that early date the main features of a scheme 
which has only just been completely realised. 
The idea then was that St. Andrew’s should 
be the maritime terminus of the line, which 
was tocut directly across country in as straight a 
line as possible to Quebec. In 1836, in response 





time become fully realised, the English Govern- 


/ment voted 10,0001., to be expended in the 
the history, from the | difficult and costly process of making the neoes. | ancleared districts. Eventually, and after strug- 
first preliminary agitation of the|sary preliminary survey of a country then | gling against much opposition, the engineer-in- 
scheme down to its final com. | almost entirely uncleared, and the character of | obief, who had always believed in the coast 
pletion, of the liue of railway called | ' which had only been vaguely guessed at from the route, succeeded in obtaining precisely that 


to an appeal for help from St. Andrew’s for a! 
project the importance of which had by that 


cuitous coast route, touching the head of Chaleur 
Bay and then skirting the shores of the St. 
Lawrence and joining the Grand Trank Railway 
at Rivitre du Loup. The effect of this is totake 
the line over a large aro of a circle instead of 
over the chord of the arc as originally suggested ; 
the extra distance being compensated for by 
the increased importance of the coast route 
for traffic and for military purposes, and the in- 
creased facility for sending supplies and mate- 
| rials for a line which toucked the coast at several 
points, as compared with an inland route through 





the “ Intercolonial,’’ which by a very circuitous | “reports of a few honters who had traversed it. | | modification of it which he had recommended ; 

route connects Qaebec with Halifax and St. John. | Sabsequently to this survey intervened the and which, starting from Halifax, crosses the 
The book, as we learn from the prefatory letter political difficulties in connexion with the Maine head of the Bay of Fandy to Moncton, whence 
addressed to the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, boundary question; and when, in 1842, the | it sends off a south-western branch about ninety 
Minister of Public Works and Premier of boundary between New Brunswick and the miles in length to St. John’s, continuing its 
Canada, arose out of the fact that it became the State of Maine was definitely settled, the result course northward to Chaleur Bay, and westward 
daty of the chief engineer, on the completion of was to leave within the boundaries of the latter to the junction with the Grand Trunk Railway 
the line, to draw up 4 fall report of it for the | n2arly the whole of the district over which the on the right bank of the St. Lawrence: makinga 


Government. Regarding the Intercolonial Rail- | 
way as “national in its objects and character,” 


costly survey of 1836-7 had extended ; a trifling 
contretemys which knocked that scheme on the 


total length of more than 700 miles of railway. 
The selection of the Chalear Bay route is not 


the engineer thonght that something beyond a head pretty effectually, and leaves at least the without interest for Europeans, as one idea in 


mere professional and technical report would be lesson not to survey a country till you know 
of interest, and therefore, with the concurrence | | whether it is your own or not. The idea of 
of his Government, has expanded the report into | ‘the Intercolonial Railway revived, however, in 
& general history of the line, giving all necessary ' the railway mania year of 1815; and in 1863, 
technical information, but put into such a form  4fter repeated negotiations between Canada and 
as may make it of interest also to general | |the mother country, the English Government 
readers. The idea has been exceedingly well Usdertook to grant a loan of 3,000,000/. to assist 
carried out. There is no fine writing in Mr. ‘the enterprise, so soon as @ survey of the pro- 
Fleming’s history ; there is not, in fact, a super. Posed route had been made and approved 
fluous sentence in the took; the technical by Parliament. It was at this phase of 
description of the operations is fully illustrated the history that the author of the present, 


by careful diagrams as well as by views of the 


volume was appoioted to carry out the survey , the entrance of Chaleur Bay, with the view of 


selecting it was, that a port for ocean steamers 
at Chalear Bay would shorten the whole dis- 
tance between Montreal and Liverpool fally 
four hundred miles, and that even between 
Liverpool and New York one hundred and sixty 
miles would be saved by commencing the Ocean 
passage at Chaleur Bay. In furtherance of this 
view Mr. Fleming mentions that a survey has 
already been made for a branch line of about 
forty miles in length eastward from the inter- 
colonial main line at Bathurst to Shippigan, at 


on behalf of the Canadian Government, and to co | providing “a short mail route between England 
operate with two other professional representa- and America”; and that the survey shows that 
tives of the Imperial Government and the Lower only wharfs and piers, a short distance from 
Provinces respectively. Oa the 5th of March,| the land, are necessary to make the harbour 


principal structures on the line, while the 
interest of the non-professional reader is kept 
up as well by the clear and lucid account of 
the various difficulties in the route, and the 





means by which they were overcome, as by the | 
broad view which the writer always keeps before 

him of the social and po'itical relations of the 
subject, which impart to it, as he says, a national | 
character, and have in one or two points also a 
direct practical interest for dwellers on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

A great part of the introductory portion of 
the account is, in fact, intimately associated with 
the political history of Canada and New Bruns- 
wick. We can only just touch on the salient 
points in the long negotiation phase, as we may 
term it, of the scheme. The first suggestion of 
the advantage of a line connecting Quebec 
directly with the Atlantic coast was made from 
Eogland in 1832, by Mr. Henry Fairbairn, whose 
letter on the subject, in the United Service 
Journal, is quoted at length, and a special 








* The Intercolonial: an Historical Sketch of the Incep- 
tion, Location, Construction, and Completion of the Line 
of Railway uniting the Inland and Atlantic Provinces of 
the Dominion; with Ma ig numerous Illustrations. 
By Sandford Fleming, ay oe Chief of the 
Newfoundland, Toorelowiak” and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways. Dawson, Bros., Montreal; Sampson Low, Mar- 


‘which had to be carried on in a country destitute 





ston, & Co., London, 1876, 


1864, Mr. Fleming left Quebec for Riviére da 
Loup, the terminus of the already constracted 
“Grand Trunk Railway,” to arrange about for- 
warding supplies and commercea reconnaissance, 


of roads, upon snow-shoes and dog-sleds. The 
report was made in 1865, and fifteen lines, 
or combinations of lines, were compared. The 
doubt and difficulty about the route almost 
entirely resulted from the destruction of the 
possibility of a direct route between St. An- 
drew’s and Quebeo by the interposition of the 
limb of the State of Maine. For the details 
of the controversy which issued, upon the rela- 
tive advantages of different routes, and which 
was not finally terminated till September, 1868, 
we must refer the reader to Mr. Fleming’s book : 
the account has considerable interest in regard 
to what may be termed the political economy of 
railway-making. The main contest was between 
the principle of keeping as near the original 
short route as possible, skirting the Maine State 
frontier (and which was called the “ Frontier 





Scheme”), and taking a longer and more cir- 





‘available for the largest steamers. 


The line was carried on under Commissioners 
till 1874, when Parliament passed an Act vesting 
all the powers and daties of the Commissioners 
in the Minister of Public Works, to whom the 
present history is addressed. At the first meet- 
ing of the chief engineer and his assistants with 
the Commissioners on December 30th, 1868, a 
dispute arose, which was not settled for some 
time, in regard to the recommendation of the 
engineer that all bridges should be of iron, and 
the wish of the Commissioners to build them of 
timber, This is a point in the history which 
touches on the subject of some recent remarks 
of our own on the picturesque aspect of railways. 
Considering that the railway was made through a 
timber country, it would seem that, even on the 
obvious principle of the utilisation of natura 
resources, the Commissioners had reason on their 
side, The chief engineer, huwever, entertained 
a more decidedly opposite view, fought the 
matter perseveringly, and succeeded eventually 
(as he appears generally indeed to have done) in 
getting his own way. His main reason appears 
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to have been that iron was more permanent, 
could be delivered by sea at certain points with- 
out extravagant cost, and was free from danger 
from fire; and two of the timber bridges on the 
Grand Trank Railway had recently been burned. 
This Jatter is a serious consideration, but might 
have been provided against by iron lining to the 
roadway, as it must be presamed the fire origin- 
ated in those cases from cinders dropped by the 
engine. As to the question of permanence, is 
that fairly settled? While we appland Mr. 
Fleming for his persistency in fighting for what 
he considered the best construction, we cannot 
but reflect, on looking at the numerous views of 
the bridges in his book, how in every case it is the 
ironwork which is the drawback to what would 
otherwise be a style of stracture perfectly in 
keeping with the country, and cannot but wish 
that the experiment might have been fairly made 
of using the nataral material of the country, and 
showing what could be done with timber, which 
the modern engineer so completely neglects for 
his favourite iron. But in his general views 
Mr. Fleming is remarkably in acoordance with 
those recently expressed in our columns in regard 
to the treatment of railway structures, so far as 
appearances are concerned. He says (p. 113),— 

“ A railway of a high standard is, in fact, a simple pro- 
blem. It does not exact magnificence of design, or works 
which astonish by their display or cost. Architectural 
monuments have no place on public works like the one in 
question, and many well-known structures can be regarded 
only as mementos of useless expenditure. 

As a theory, the perfect railway consists of two parallel 
lines of continuous rails, uniformly sustained by a firm 
and slightly elastic support. Bridges and culverts are 
incidents naturally to be looked for, but never to be intro- 
doced except where absolately exacted. It is the duty of 
the engineer to design and establish them as cheaply as 
be can, having regard to permanency, and not to convert 
them into opportunities for display. Taste may even be 
coasulted without any expenditure beyond that required 
to secure solidity, and the skill of the designers should 
aim at the attainment of effect with the least extent of 
adorned material, and etrive after the grace of outline to 
be found in extreme simplicity. 

In the Intercolonial Railway it was held better to aim 
at the realisation of this principle, than to advocate the 
introduction of structures remarkable for their magnitude 
and ornament, however gratifying to the personal pride of 
the designer.” 

We are glad to find an able engineer like Mr. 
Fleming so completely endorsing, not only the 
epirit bat almost the very wording, of some of 
our own remarks on railway structures (p. 846, 
ante). How he pute his ideas into practice we 
see from such illustrations as the views of the 
large piers of the Metapedia and Restigouche 
Bridges (plates 13, 15), and the general view of 
the Nipissiguit Bridge (plate 22). The great 
mass and strength of the Restigouche Pier, in 
comparison with the light superstructure, is no 
matter for surprise when the habits of the river 
are considered, In addition to the chance of 
“‘ ice-jams”’ when the winter ice breaks up, the 
Restigouche is subject to spring freshets, in which 
the water rises 18 ft. or 80 above the average level, 
and ag a great deal of timber is cut on the banks 
of the river, the contingency of rafts and rift 
logs striking the piers and erdangering the 
superstructure had to be provided against by the 
greatly prolonged catwater, to act as a guard. 
The author mentions that he has seen a bridge 
bodily carried away in Canade by drift timber on 
& rising stream, and that when proper precan- 
tions are not taken the occurrence is not un- 
common. “Daring a ‘timber drive’ at flood 
water, the logs form a jam against the piers, and 
as the water rises are raised beneath the super- 
stractare, lift it from its seat, and finally carry 
it away.” In order to give greater strength to 
the out-water, it was faced with granite, which 
had to be brought nearly ninety miles, seventy 
of which only were by open navigation. The 
blocks, weighing from three to nine tons in their 
finished sizes, were in the quarry. 
“The face stones of the cat-water, the coping, 
bridge seats, and the two upper courses of 
ashlar, together with the skew quoins on the 
down-stream end of the piers, are of granite. A 

etrikiog contrast is accordingly obtained to the 
dark slate colour of the body of the masonry, 
which adds to the appearance of the structure. 

. + + » The whole is built in Portland cement, and 

the exposed parts of the piers were secured by 

strong iron clamps, so contrived that it would 

be impossible for floating logs or ice to disturb a 

tingle stone without moving the whole mass to 

which it is attached.”’ There are four mid-stream 

piers, and the work occupied five years and a 

half. The Nipissiguit Bridge was a much simpler 

effair, as the river is a com paratively shallow and 
well-behavedone. These illustrations, however, 
serve to show (as well as a good many others in 
the book) how very nearly modern engineering 
works, when treated unpretentiously and 





frankly in reference directly to the constructive 
necessities of the case, may approach to the 
characteristics of Medisval building. There is 
something in the ponderous Restigouche pier, 
with its sloping lines and granite face, which 
irresistibly reminds us of the effect of a massive 
piece of early Gothic building, before the style 
had frittered into ornamental detail ; and the ont- 
line of the Nipissignit piers is as effective and 
picturesque as if this had been a main object. 
One can imagine how completely the effect and 
character would be taken out of these stractures 
if the piers were ornamentally (?) panelled in 
the way many English engineers employ to give 
what they consider an architectural character to 
their constructions. The Téte-d-gauche Bridge, 
on the same section of line, which crosses a 
ravine with only a small stream, and where the 
piers stand mostly on dry ground, is a still more 
simple construction, the piers consisting merely 
of cnbes of masonry carried straight up to the 
required height; the general effect at once 
recalls, on a larger scale, the style of bridge 
found over brooks in some wild parts of Wales, 
consisting simply of plain square dry-stone 
piers with a plank and rail across the top, and 
which, as we all know, artists are never tired of 
sketching and introducing into their landscapes. 
These and other illustrations at least indicate 
how entirely free from vulgarity railway struc- 
tures may be, when there is no attempt made to 
dress them in an incongruous and ill-fitting 
decorative masquerade. 

We need hardly say that the illastrations to Mr. 
Fleming’s book are not confined to picturesque 
views ; that fall constructional plans and sections 
of the principal bridges are given, showing the 
details of the problems presented in bridging 
these (mostly) wide and rapid rivers. One or 
two points in the description of the process of 
constructing the bridges over the double stream 
of the Miramichi may be mentioned. This was 
one of the most difficult and important construc- 
tions of the route; and the section of the river 
was very deceitfal. The preliminary boring 
operations, made with such boring implements 
as could be extemporised in the neighbourhood 
by a country blacksmith, to test the bed of the 
river, revealed a hard bed of some kind, under 
25 ft. of water, and about the same of soft mud; 
and as the operator saw sandstone rock cropping 
up at the margin of the river, he excusably 
flattered himself that he had arrived at the 
rock. But subsequent teste with more perfect 
implements dispelled this pleasing allusion. 
What the first boring-tool had struck was a 
stratam of hard gravel, about 8 ft. thick, below 
which came about 70 ft. (in the centre of the 
river) of silt, then about 15 ft. of clay, and below 
that the rock*. By various borings it was 
ascertained that this false bed of gravel was a 
nearly horizontal stratum; and the question 
was, could this comparatively thin gravel deposit, 
floated upon a bed of silt, be trasted to carry 
the piers,and thus save the immense cost and 
labour of penetrating to the rock? We may cite 
the author’s description of the operations, partly 
complicated by the fact that the Miramichi, at 
the point where it is crossed, is a tidal river :— 

“ The boring was performed in the usual manner, 7 in. 
tabing being used. Some arrangement was, however, 
necessary to meet the difficulty which the rise and fall of 
the tide presented when ae from the ice” (from 
which the borings were performed in winter), ‘‘ in order 
that the tube should be maintained vertical and steady, 
and free from all liability to derangement, as the ice rose 
and fell. A wooden tube or box, 9 in. square inside, and 
of sufficient length to extend —— the range of tides, 
was sunk through the ice, and arms upon 
and were made fast to the surface. This box protected 
the upper of the iron tubing from the ice, while itself 
rose and fell with the tide. When o; ing from a scow”’ 
(in summer) “ a well through the floor of the scow served 
the same purpose. On reaching a suitable depth a 
smaller tube, 6 in. diameter, was introduced, telescopic 
fashion, care being taken that the upper end of the 
smaller tube did not fall below the bottom of the larger 
one. The point of the tubing was in all cases made to 
Li'sso, and thee tho ennst Sepel and chanamter Sf the 
various strata were ascertained. caie? sites 

As the boring proceeded for the north-west bridge, ex- 

riments were made to ascertain by direct pressure the 

oad which the strata would carry. On the tubes reach- 
ing the point to be tested, and the material within having 
been removed, iron rods, smaller than the tubing, were 


down. The rods terminated in a blant end with 
an ares of three square inches, They were kept clear 








* The complete section of the river given in Mr. 
Fleming’s diagram suggests vividly the immense 
lapse of time since these rivers commenced their present 
course. What is now sandstone rock is evidently the 
original ‘‘scoop,” at that time probably much softer: 
then upon this comes the deposit of clay and the much 
thicker deposit of silt, and on that the new deposit of 
gravel which has had time to consolidate to almost the 

ness of ot and become the real bed of the 





— and receive 26 ft, of more modern deposit of 





from friction, and were loaded above the surface of the 
water with different —, which were allowed to re. 
main for definite my aye time. In this manner the 
supporting power of t ferent strata ia the bed of the 
river was distinctly ascertained.” 

A table of the result of these tests is referred to 
as given inthe appendix, but appears to have been 
omitted through some oversight. The informa. 
tion, however, satisfied the engineer that the 
gravel stratum could be trusted to, with a wider 
base to the pier than was at firet intended ; which, 
after a little inevitable grumbling on the pari of 
the contractors, was to. For the detailed 
account of the building of the piers, which is 
very interesting, we must refer the reader to 
Mr. Fleming’s pages. The piers now stand on 
19 ft. thick of concrete (the upper surface within 
5 ft. of low-water mark), which rests on a bed 
of crashed stone of the same thickness, sup. 
ported by the gravel stratum : and the whole of 
this was surrounded by a mass of “rip-rap,” or 
loose stones piled together, as a further defence 
from the disturbing action of the current. The 
piers were heavily loaded and left for some time, 
as @ further test of the security of the gravel 
stratum, which proved perfectly satisfactory ; 
what little settling there was in the process of 
building being traced to the compression of the 
stone filling under the concrete as the load of 
the pier came upon it. The whole account is 
worth the attention of all who are interested in 
engineering works. 

Among special points in the construction of 
the Intercolonial railway may be mentioned the 
form of abutment adopted by the engineer where 
the bridges rest onthe em ment. Hediscards 
wing-walls altogether, and simply builds up a 
strong hollow tower of masonry with vertical 
sides the width necessary to support the shore 
end of the bridge, and round which the slope of 
the embankment is finished, so as to surround the 
masonry tower. It is needless to say that this 
method, the appearance of which may be jadged 
of from the views of the Metis Bridge and New 
Mills Bridge (plates 8 and 20), does not make so 
neat a finish to the termination of an embank- 
ment as the wing-wall system, and it appears to 
us that there may be situations and soils where 
the wing-wall would be almost a necessity; but 
the practical objection to wing-walls in the 
Canada climate, as stated ty Mr. Fleming, is, 
that if the embankment is composed of anything 
that will hold moisture, the winter frosts give it 
an expansive force which, in the end, will frao- 
ture or displace masonry of any strength; 
whereas it is impossible for the hollow towers 
placed in the heart of the embankment, on his 
system, to be injured either by the thrust of the 
earth or by frost. The description of the diffi- 
culties with the clay-cuttings near Trois Pistoles 
is a phase of the story to be noted. Another 
point we may mention is the method devised 
by an enterprising sub-contractor for ex- 
cavating by water-action, At one place on 
the Metapedia River, “a steep bank, about 
120 ft. high, and composed chiefly of gravel, 
projected for a distance of about 1,000 ft. along 
the edge of the river, leaving no site for the 
railway. It was i to constraoct an em- 
bankment along the river side, protected by ex- 
tensive crib-wharfing. The sub-contractor intro- 
duced a method of washing away the gravel by 
means of water-jets. Streams from the high 
side-hills were dammed up at a point about half 
a mile from the work; the water was conveyed 
by a wooden trough to the place required, and 
directed against the face of the bank in a con- 
tinuous stream. Its force underminedand loosened 
the material go effectually that masses, often by 
thousands of yards, would elide into the river in 
a brief space of time. Immense quantities of 
material were thus removed, with very little 
manual labour, and at a cost, probably, less than 
one-sixth of ordinary excavation. The result 
was, that the railway was made on solid ground, 
requiring little or no protection. This system of 
excavating material by an available flow of water 
was so successful, that it was adopted on other 
portions of the line where streams with sufficient 
fall could be obtained.” oe 

With this new “wrinkle” (as we believe it is) 
for the engineer in dealing with matter that 
is in the wrong place, we must conclude our 
remarks on a very interesting history of the 
triamph of engineering skill and perseverance 
over natural obstacles in the formation of « line 
of road the ultimate importance of which can 
only be partially estimated at present. It is 
desirable that the attention of general readers 
should be directed to a book which will give 
them a better idea than most of the public at 
present have of the process of forming the rail- 
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ways over which they travel. As the author 
remarks in his conclading chapter, “ the traveller 
who is borne onwards, moving in an hour a 
distance which would have taken weeks to 
traverse through the tangled forests, scarcely 
casts a thought on the thousands of the sons of 
labour who toiled so many days and years in 


making smooth his path.” With a chivalrous 
feeling of giving due credit and honour to all 
who have aided him in the work, the chief 
engineer appends a list of the whole engineering 
staff who have been employed on the line each 
year from the exploratory survey in 1864 to the 
completion of the line, marking in italics the 
names of those since deceased, to whom this last 
tribute becomes therefore more especially a duty. 
We congratulate Mr. Fleming on the successful 
completion of a great enterprise, and on his able 
and clear compilation of a hi which ought 
to interest equally the professional and the non- 
professional reader, whether in regard to the 
constructive difficulties that have been overcome, 
or the social and political importance of the 
route that has been completed in spite of them. 








THE MAINTENANCE OF 
ROADS AND FOOTWAYS, AND PAVING 
CHARGES. 


Sie Gitserr Scort, in a letter to the Times’ 
has drawn attention to the neglect of the vestry 
of the parish in which he resides to maintain 
and repair a certain “new ” street, the houses in 
which have been completed for nearly two years ; 
and he attributes the delay of the authorities in 
undertaking this duty to the fact that several 
houses are unoccupied, and “that there is no 
one to pay the rates.” 

The complaint of the eminent architect, and 
the admission that he seeks a remedy in the 
publicity afforded by a “letter to the Times,” 
for want of knowing any other available means, 
are an apt illustration of the general uncertainty 
of the law on the subject, of the varying prac- 
tices of different vestries, and—worse still—of 
the slight regard too often paid by the parish 
authorities to the individual interests involved, 
and the consequently harsh manner in which 
their powers are made to press upon owners, 
occupiers, and the ratepayers in general. 

A short résumé of the legal enactments on the 
subject may be useful, therefore, in many ways. 

The General Highway Act, 1835 (5 & 6 
William IV., c. 50) is the principal statute upon 
which the general practice of parishes through- 
out the country is based ; bat for the metropolis 
this is supplemented by the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, 1855 (18 & 19 Vict., o. 120), 
and the amending Acts of 1856, 1858, and 1862 
(the Act 19 & 20 Vict., c. 112; the Act 21 & 22 
Vict., oc. 104; and the Act 25 & 26 Vict., o. 102). 
There are other Acts incorporated with these 
statutes, or having special reference to the 
powers and duties of vestries in the metropolis, 
but it is not necessary for our purpose to refer 
here to more than one of these. 

We must, however, make mention of the Act 
57 Geo. IIL, oc. 29, called the “ Metropolitan 
General Paving Act,’ but generally known as 
‘* Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act,” which, passed in 
1817, was incorporated, or so much of it as 
remained in force, by sec. 73 of 25 & 26 Vict. 
c. 102, in the Metropolis Local Management 
Acts. The operation of that Act was originally 
limited to the streets and public places then 
paved, or which might thereafter be paved, 
within the cities of London and Westminster 
and the borough of Sonthwark, and other parts 
iucladed within the weekly bills of mortality, and 
within the parishes of St. Pancras and St. Mary- 
lebone, with certain specified exceptions; buat 
these exceptions were abrogated, and the Act 
made to apply to unpaved streets, by the last- 
mentioned statute. “ Many of the parishes com- 
prised in the present metropolitan limits were 
neither within the bills of mortality, nor included 
among the parishes specially mentioned in that 
Act, but the 25 & 26 Vict., c. 102, sec. 73, has 
now extended many of its provisions to the 
whole of the Metropolitan districts.’’ (Woolrych, 
“Metropolis Local Management Act,” 1863, 
p. Xxxv. 

Sections 6, 7, 8, and 9 of this Act are the only 
ones to which we need refer. Briefly, these 
sections make provision for the repair by sur- 
veyors of dangerous or defective pavements, on 
the requisition of the occupier or occupiers of 
houses rated to the relief of the poor at the 
sum of 602. per annum. 

Bat these sections refer only to streets already 





actually paved. The question which is exciting 
so much public feeling in different localities is 
the action of the vestries in dealing with roads 
and streets either already taken over by the 
parish, but not paved, or “ new streets” not yet 
formally taken under their charge. 

Under the General Highway Act (5 & 6 
Will. IV., c. 50, sec. 23) it is enacted that no 
road made, or hereafter to be made, at the 
expense of any individual, “shall be deemed or 
taken to bea highway, which the inbabitantsof any 
parish shall be compellable or liable to repair,” i.e., 
which shall be repaired at the expense of the 
rates, unless the person..... proposing to 
dedicate such highway to the use of the public 
shall have made, or shall make the eame in a 
substantial manner, to the satisfaction of the 
surveyor, and of any two justices of the peace; 
after which, certain formalities in the way of 
certificates have to be gone through; and after 
suck highway has been used by the public and 
kept in repair by the person dedicating it, for 
the space of twelve calendar months, “such 
highway shall for ever thereafter be kept in 
repair by the parish in which it is situate.” 

The Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855, 
prescribes other modes by which “new streets” 
may be taken by vestries or district boards. It 
is necessary, however, to understand the exact 
meaning which the Legislature assigns to the 
terms which will be used in the consideration of 
this subject. The word “street” is defined to 
mean “any highway (except the carriage-way 
of any turnpike-road), and any road, bridge (not 
being a county bridge), lane, footway, square, 
court, alley, passage,” &o. (sec. 250, Act of 
1855). The term “new street” is (by sec. 112 
of the Act of 1862) defined to “apply to and 
inclade all streets hereafter to be formed or laid 
out, and a part of any such street, and also all 
streets, the maintenance of the paving and road. 
way whereof had not, previously to the passing of 
this Act, been taken into charge and assumed 
by the commissioners, trustees, surveyors, or 
other authorities having control of the pavements 
or highways in the parish or place in which such 
streets are situate, and a part of any such 
street, and also all streets partly formed or laid 
out.’ 

By the same section the word “pave” is 
made to “apply to and include the formation of 
the roadway or footway of any street.” 

The above are the only terms used, to the 
meaning of which any exact limits are assigned 
in the Acts. 

Sec. 98 of 18 & 19 Vict., c. 120, gives power 
to every vestry and district board from time to 
time to cause all or any of the streets within 
their parish or district to be paved or repaired in 
such form and manner, and with such materials 
as they shall think fit ; the work to be performed 
at the expense of the rates, except in cases 
where the freehold of any court, passage, or 
public place, not being a thoroughfare, is vested 
in the owner of any adjoining houses, when (by 
sec. 99) such owner is to do the work if 


necessary. : 

By sec. 105, it is enacted that “in case the 
owners of the houses forming the greater part of 
any new street laid out or made, or hereafter to 
be laid out or made, which is not paved to the 
satisfaction of the vestry or district board, be 
desirous of having the same paved,” or if the 
vestry or board think it necessary to do so, the 
vestry shall well and sufficiently pave the same, 
and levy the expense on the owners of the houses 
forming such street, such amount to be deter- 
mined by the surveyor. 

This section was afterwards amended by 
Sec. 77 of the 25 & 26 Vict., c. 102, by which 
the vestry, having paved, or being about 
to pave, any new street, are enabled to call 
upon the owners of land abutting on or bounding 
such street to contribute towards the expenses 
of the paving, as well as the owners of houses 
therein, provided that the owners of land may 
be charged a less proportion of the cost than the 
owners of house property, if the vestry deem it 
just and expedient to do so. ; 

Under these sections, it will be seen, the duties 
and powers of the authorities are amply enume- 
rated. Highways the vestry of a parish is 
bound to keep in repair. All streets it is also 
bound to maintain, pave, and repair at the 
expense of the general rates, with certain 
exceptions where the cost may be levied on the 
oocupiers. New streets, however, a vestry may 
cause to be “paved” at the expense of the 
owners of land and houses therein. The levying 
of the cost of this work on the owners is recog- 
nised as a just and fair act, as the owners are 


more interested in the proper conditi n of a roai 
than any other person, until, at any rate, it 
becomes a public thoroughfare,—a highway,— 
when the public, as enjoying the use of it, are 
fairly called upon to maintain it, and the parish 
generally made to contribute towards the ex- 
pense. A landlord cannot erpect his house in a 
new street to let well if its approaches at all 
resemble the description given by Sir Gilbert 
Scott of the condition of the road which has 
roused his indignation. He says, “ During the 
winter it became so alarming and terrible a 
quagmire that the very horses were in the habit 
of taking fright at it, and refusing to plange 
into its depths; but not a hand was stretched 
out to amend it, excepting a short length, which 
was repaired by private persons, and excepting 
also, that at one time during the winter a 
quantity of the less liquid mud was scraped up 
and laid in piles by the roadside. Spring came 
on, and the only amendment was that brought 
by nature in the reduced amount of water. As 
summer drew on, the pools of mud were con- 
verted into deep beds of dust, reconverted into 
quagmires by each alternation of rain; while 
the heaps of mud laid up by the sides of the 
road during the winter became hardened, and 
threatened overthrow to any lIuckless vehicle 
whose wheel during the night might chance to 
pass over them. Now, again, autumn and the 
rainy season have come on. The holes, long 
filled with dust, are again filled with slush, and 
we are threatened with the same terrors which 
accompanied the last winter, aggravated by the 
greater depths to which the abysses have been 
worn.” 

In such a case as this, it is not the “ ocou- 
piers,” but the owners who are liable to pay the 
expense of paving the road ; and intending occu- 
piers should take warning by the example, and 
insist on the duty being performed before they 
take possession of houses in a new road. In any 
case, the vestry have the power to see the work 
carried out, and they ought certainly to do so. 

The longer such a work is left undone, the 
greater is the hardship upon future owners. If 
houses change hands while a street is left un- 
paved for a long period, the future owners have 
a fair cause for complaint in being called upon 
to pay up the quota of the expense which should 
have fallen upon the original owners. 

There are great complaints, in fact, in various 
parishes that all the roads are not treated in the 
same way ; the owners, in some instances, being 
called upon to contribute the whole of the ex- 
pense; while, in others, the work is done at 
the cost of the parish. 

A farther sense of unfair treatment is excited 
by the fact that certain streets are paved with 
York flagging, the most expensive material ; 
while others, similarly situated, are paved with 
asphalte, which is less costly; and in others, 
again, tar-paving, a still cheaper material, is 
employed. When the circumstances of different 
streets vary, this exercise of discretion is to be 
applanded, and it is quite reasonable that the 
most serviceable material should be used in 
streets subject to heavy and continuous traffic, 
while pathways liable to little wear and tear 
should be paved with the less durable, and 
cheaper, bat equally suitable, material. But 
where streets subject to exactly the same con- 
ditions are treated differently, and the owners 
are called upon to pay, in the one case, the heavy 
charge of York flagging, while asphalte or tar- 
paving would be all that was necessary, and 
those materials are used in adjoining streets, the 
complaints are manifestly well founded. 

But there is one further section in the Act, 
25 & 26 Vict., o. 102, viz., seo. 78, which acts 
with the greatest hardship, and against the exer- 
cise of which a very strong feeling exists. In 
South London especially this is the case, and 
the Lambeth vestry have brought themselves 
into great odium by their action in reference to 
particular roads under this section. 

This section enacts that in case any footway 
laid out at the passing of the Act of 18 £19 
Vict., cap. 120, shall have been repaired by the 
vestry or any other body, but shall not have been 
flagged, and the vestry or district board shall 
have deemed it necessary or expedient, or shall 
deem it necessary or expedient that the same 
shall be flagged, and such vestry or board shall 
have flagged or shall flag the same..... it 
shall be lawfal for such vestry or board to levy 
the costs and expenses by a rate or rates upon 
the occupiers of the houses in the road, street, or 
part abutting on or next to the footway which 
shall have been so flagged.” c 

In this section two terms are used, of which 
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no definition is given in the Acts, viz., “ flagged,” 
and “laid ont.” The street must have been 
‘“‘laid out”? before August 14th, 1855, or the 
vestry cannot proceed under the section. 

St. John’s-road, Angell Town, Brixton, is one of 
the roads to which the vestry of Lambeth have 
been endeavouring to apply the provisions of this 
clause. In 1855 St. John’s-road contained five 
houses. It now contains twenty-five houses, 
and is 200 yards in length. About six months 
ago, the vestry ordered the footways of the 
road to be “ flagged,” ic, paved with York 
stone paving, and they have since called upon 
the occupiers to pay the costs. Up to that 
time the vestry had treated the road as a 
parish road, as it was a highway under the 
General Highway Act, 1835, having been 
dedicated under the provisions of the 23rd 
section of that Act quoted above; but the 
paths and roadway were allowed to get intoa 
state of disrepair, and a public meeting of the 
inhabitants was called, in May, 1875, to urge 
upon the vestry the necessity of placing the 
street in a proper condition. Without in any 
way consulting the memorielists the vestry 
caused the flagging to be laid, and demanded 
the expenses from the occupiers. 

The legal aspect of the question turns upon the 
construction to be placed upon the term “ laid 
out.” The occupiers maintain that the footpath 
was not laid out according to the intention of the 
Legislature, as there were only five houses built 
at the prescribed time. They contend that if 
‘laid out’ means “ planned ” on paper, or staked 
or marked out on the ground, there are many 
other roads in the parish which were equally 
“ planned” many years antecedent to 1855, bat 
which were not actually formed till very recently, 
and which the vestry have treated as “ new 
streets,’ or have taken over and paved with 
flagging or otherwise at their own expense. 
The adjoining roads on the same estate (the 
“‘ Angell Eatate’’), viz., the Wiltsbire.road, Angell- 
road, and Angell Park Gardens, all of which 
were planned for building purposes at the same 
time as the St. John’s-road, and which were 
actually completed at about the same period, 
have been flagged by the vestry, and the costs 
charged to the owners under the 105th section 
of 18 & 19 Vict., cap. 120, and the 77th section 
of the Act 25 & 26 Vict., cap. 102. 

As acontribution towards ascertaining the real 
meaning of the words “ Jaid ont,’”” we may point 
out that they are used in sec. 105 of 18 & 
19 Vict., cap. 120, where “the owner or owners 
of the houses forming the greater part of any 
new street laid out or made,” may call upon 
the vestry to pave the same, or the vestry may 
do so when they deem it necessary, and make 
the owners pay the costs, Now, no owner 
would incur this expense sooner than he could 
help; and he would not ask the vestry to pave 
a street which had only five houses built out 
of a possible thirty; for, under that section, 
before it was amended by sec. 77 of 25 & 26 
Vict., cap. 102, the owner of say the five houses 
built would have had to pay the whole cost of 
paving the total length of street available for, 
perhaps, thirty or three hundred houses. The 
Legislature, therefore, could not have intended 
that the words should refer to the existence of 
the road on paper, but to its existence with 
houses along its whole length, or, at least, for 
practical purposes, for its whole length. Other. 
wise, where five houses were built out of a pos- 
sible thirty, and the vestry chose to think the 
road should be paved, then they could have 
paved its entire length, and charged the ex. 
pense to the unlucky owner of the five houses! 

Had any other material besides “ flagging” 
been used, the vestry must have performed the 
work at its own cost; and in many similar 
roads and streets in the neighbourhood, whose 
history is precisely identical with that of St. 
John’s-road, tar-paving has been laid, and the 
costes charged to the general rates. The use of 
stone paving is said to be as unnecessary in 

the case of the St. John’s-road, as in that of 
the other streets, and it is considered a hard. 
ship that so expensive a material should have 
been used when tar-paving would have sufficed. 
When the above (78th) section was paesed, 
asphalte and tar paving had not come into use, 
and “ flagging” was recognised as the only 
permanent method of paving a path. It was, 
in fact, a choice between gravel paths and York 
pavement. At the present time, however, as- 
phalte is superseding York paving, both on 
account of its relative cheapness and its perfect 
suitability and durability under the hardest foot- 
traffic. Tar-paving is now used as a substitute 


in paths where the traffic is less heavy. It isa 
question, therefore, whether the literal expres- 
sion in the Act has not become obsolete, as the 
intention of the Legislature evidently was to 
secare the most lasting mode of pavement,— 
which would now be equally secured by the use 
of asphalte. If the literal reading of the Act ie 
to be enforced, the vestry here are legally right 


reading of the words “laid out.” Bat, if they 
are right, it would be equally lawful for them to 
have paved St. John’s-rosd with asphalte, at the 
parish expense, and years afterwards to tear up 
the aspbalte, and lay down “ flagging,” and then 
to claim the costs from the occupiers, because the 
road was “laid out” (otherwise planned) in 
1855, and because it had not been “ flagged” 
(otherwise paved with an arbitrary mode of 
paving which was no better than the asphalte). 

Such a proceeding would not be tolerated, and 
no vestry would attempt to carry it out. It 
would, however, be perfectly lawful, though not 
equitable. Under present circumstances, the 
vestry should temper legality with equity, and 
not insist on their claim. 

Permanent public improvements of this sort 
are in all cases effected either at the public ex- 
pense or at the expense of the owners of the 
property affected ; and there is no other instance 
in which the costs of such works can be levied 
on the occupiers unless they have the power to 
recover from the owners. In the present case, 
many of the houses bave changed hands, and the 
| purchasers have no doubt given full value for the 
| property, without taking into consideration the 
chance of such an expense hanging over them in 
|the future. Occapiers have given full rents for 
| their houses, without counting that such a charge 
'was impending. Rents, therefore, have been 
‘maintained at their fullest figures, and the rates 

paid have consequently been heavy. Had there 
been any general idea that the present charge 
_would be made, occupiers would have stipulated 
for reduced rents, and the rates would therefore 
_bave been less. To receive the fall rates, part 
of which is applied to “ paving purposes,” and 
| then to make a special charge for the special 
paving operation, is therefore an unjust act on 
|the part of the vestry. The present rateable 
| value of the honses in St. John’s-road is 1,4991. 
|In the year 1876 they will contribute about 
1221. towards the General Purposes Rate, and 
in past years they have contributed in propor- 
tion. In other words, the vestry have been re- 
ceiving heavy rates towards paving charges, 
which they would not have received if the present 
charge had been anticipated. 

We have gone fully into particulars, and have 
found it best to argue apon a specific grievance, 
rather than to take the abstract question, as 
illustrating more forcibly the point to which we 
referred at the commencemert of this article, 
viz., the hardship which is inflicted by the vary- 
ing provisions of the law, and the conflicting action 
of different vestries, or of the same vestry in 
different cases. Not that St. John’s-road is the 
only case to which we could refer; there are 
other similar cases, though this is in every sense 
a typical one. 

We would here point out that the provisions of 
the law are, as will be seen from the above re- 
capitulation, chiefly permissive, and not absolute. 
The only instance in which the directions of the 
Act are imperative is under section 105 of 18 & 
19 Vict., cap. 120 (amended by section 77 of 
25 & 26 Vict., cap. 102). Here the enactments 
shall be carried out. In all other cases the 
powers are permissive merely: “It shall be 
lawfal” are the words used. This fact points to 
the probability of cases occurring where an ab- 
solute enactment would be harsh in its applica. 
tion; and in such instances the Legislature has 
wisely left it to the discretion of the authorities 
to carry out the law in the most equitable 
manner, trusting to their judgment not to abuse 
the confidence placed in them, 














The Metropolis Valuation.—On Saturday 
a Parliamentary paper, extending to twenty-two 
folio pages, was issued as to the valuation liste 
of the Poor Law Unions in England and Wales. 
With regard to the area comprised in the metro- 
polis, the estimated rental, as settled in the 
valuation list in force at Lady-day, 1874, was 
25,148,0331., and Jast year 25,574,3661. The 
rateable value settled in 1874 was 20,672,7651., 
and in 1875, 21,019,5071. The difference in the 
— a was, increase 356,2121., and decrease 
4701, 











in their claim, provided they are right in their | req 


PROGRESS AT THE PARIS 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDING, 


Tue embanking and masonry work on the 
Champ de Mars, estimated by the administration 
at 3,100,000 francs, has been adjadged to M. 
Delauny, who accepted the above price, with a 
reduction of 10°50 per cent., and providing the 
uired security of 100,000 francs. The con. 
atraction of administrative offices and medical 
posts on the Champ de Mars and the Trocadero 
has been entrusted to M. Borgeot, at a total 
cost of 22,100 francs. 

M. Krantz has been busily occupied in defi. 
nitely selecting the members of the Exhibition 
committee for the department of the Seine. The 
duties of these gentlemen will be more arduous 
and delicate than those of the committees of the 
other departments, since Paris furnishes the 
greater number of French exhibitors, and the 
rejection or tance of inventions being at 
their discretion, considerable care will be re. 
quired in selecting men known for their com. 
petency, sound judgment, and impartiality. 

Two Italian delegates, Cammandant Ellena 
and Professor Basile, accompanied by M. George 
Berger, director of the foreign sections, had an 
interview with M. Krantz on Saturday last, to 
solicit more space, since Italy desires to takea 
large share in the Exhibition ; they also approved 
of an international fagade to take up the whole 
length of the grand avenue in the interior, which 
separates the foreign sections from the fine-art 
buildings. 

The architecture which will be chosen for that 
portion opposite the Italian department will be 
selected from the purest specimens of the work 
of sixteenth century. In Austria, 370 manufac. 
turers have already inscribed their names to take 
part in the Exhibition. 








A THOUGHT OR TWO ABOUT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Now that “ Eastern” matters, to use that very 
comprehensive and expressive term, are so much 
before the world, it-may, perchance, be of some 
interest to make note of a few things which mark 
the Oriental man’s ways of work, as distinguished 
from those whose lot in life has been cast in less 
heated and lesssunlit paths. It is really wonder- 
ful to think of how slender the information is as 
to Eastern matters and manners and ways of 
life, considering the amount of talk there is every 
now and then about them. Man, we are some. 
times told, is the same everywhere, and so, in- 
deed, he may be, but his actions and ways of life 
must needs differ, as he finds himself under 
diverse conditions, and under another sun, and 
under the dire necessity of providing for such 
different conditions. Many may, perchance, 
think that this subject is trite, and the matter 
of it all but exhausted, but it is not so,—very far 
from it; it can hardly be said to be fairly com. 
menced, if we go at all to the heart of the 
matter. Humanity, in a broad sense, is of course 
pretty much the same all the wide world over, 
but diverse conditions and climate create such 
differences in detail that the broad principle al! 
but disappears, and races of men are seen to 
differ in their modes of work, in arts, in the 
art of living, and in daily existence, as distinct 
animals differ from each other,—a subject of 
no small import just now, when the tendency of 
the dominant world is to level all things, and to 
induce uniformity everywhere. 

In the first place,—and it will evidence how 
much is wanting, in spite of the multitude of 
books on matters connected with the “ East,” to 
use that general term,—it is not a little strange 
to find how little it is that we really know of so 
remarkable and world-famous a city as Constanti- 
nople! The world of to-day is just now a goed 
deal interested in that famous city, and in the 
actions of those who now possess it. How long 
they will hold it, who shall say ? It is thoroughly 
typical of an Eastern city, or perbaps we should 
rather phrase it, as more nearly descriptive, & 
Southern city. We have had some special 
means of getting a little insight into the speciali- 
ties and peculiarities of this famous city, or 
congeries of narrow lanes and ways. They are 
all typical of the past, and most surely the 
present is fast doing away with them, and the 
day will come when the city of the Saltan, as it 
was, or even now is, will disappear totally, and 
the fature city will differ but little in street 
arrangement and laying ont, and house planning 





and building, from that of any other newly- 
built and modern collection of buildings. The 
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charm and poetry of the city, even as it now is, 
and has been, lies in the main, it must needs be 
admitted, in its very inconvenience, and in the 
confusion of its arrangement, if the term may 
be allowed. Nothing can be more irregular and 
tortuous than its lines of ways and streets, with. 
ont plan, and accidental as are the paths through 
@ primeval forest. The narrow water-course 
which runs throagh the centre of it is quite 
straight and regular, compared with the direc. 
tion and course of its wayward streets. A good 
and correct plan of Constantinople, as it is, 
would be a good and useful thing to have, and 
would be of infinite value in the future as well 
‘as now. 

Constantinople is about thirteen miles round, 
and is enclosed by walls on the western, or land 
side. The “ Harbour,” or Golden Horn, on the 
north, divides it from Galata, and the Bosphorus 
divides it from Scutari. These are properly but 
suburbs, but make up together the city of 
Constantinople. It would be quite impossible 
to imagine a site better fitted for the building 
of an imperial city on, Nothing would seem to 
be wanting ; and it is no wonder that the eye of 
the world is every now and then fixed on it. 
It may be as well to mention in passing that the 
population of this imperial city is about half a 
million, and is made up of a somewhat motley 
group—of Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Arabs, 
“ Earopeans,” and Tarks; the Tarks making up, 
as it would seem, about one-half of the popula- 
tion. It must be needless to say that the city 
stands on the site of antique Byzantium, founded 
656 B.C. Bat long before Byzantium, even, there 
must needs have been a colony of some sort in 
such a spot of earth as this, and the first build- 
ing on it of human habitations may have been 
of the “stone age,” and by rade men who have 
left no record. But we have here to deal with 
the immediate present, and to find out, if possible, 
what there is artistically of worth, and how far it 
is to be regretted, if it should by any cause dis- 
appear without due record being first made of it. 
Many an antique city has thus disappeared, and 
how much has the world lost thereby ? 

- It would be difficult within a short notice to 
give an adequate idea of a place so different from 
all things about us. The total absence of 
churches, bells, and clocks, to begin with. The 
Moslem divides his day and night into twenty- 
four hours, it is true; bat his day begins with 
the sunset. An hour after sunset it is one 
o’clock, a somewhat awkward bat certainly very 
natural way of noting time, the sun-setting 
being sufficiently remarkable everywhere. It is 
at sunset, therefore, that the “call to prayer” is 
made from the galleries of the mosque minarets, 
aud not at any one stated or set hour, and is thus 
made not a little significant. The absence of 
churches and clocks, therefore, must make the 
city strange if nothing else did so. Then there 
is,—what, indeed, was to be expected,—the 
narrowness and tortuous ce eg gs of > oe 
and ways, where anything in the way of plan or 
pre te never could have crossed the 
minds of those who built the houses or dwellings 
which line them. They can only be compared 
to the irregular way across an uneven field, with 
cottages built close to the edge of it, as the 
traffic across got year by year to be thicker and 
thicker. Each street of the city is a perfect 
zigzag, and a straight line is not to be found. 
Indeed, there is a total absence of “ planning” 
in any sense. From east to west the city is 
about three miles and a half, while from north 
to south it is about three miles. The Golden 
Horn divides this main part of the city from 
Galata on the north; while the Bosphorus 
divides it, as we said, from Scutari. It is neces. 
sary to note this, as the Bosphorus is half a 
mile wide in parts, and the Bospborus is more 
than a mile wide, so that there are, in fact, 
three towns, all of them making up the city. A 
finer site for an imperial city there could not be, 
nor a happier combination and grouping of 
natural surroundings. It is walled on the west 
or land side. We are here interesting ourselves 
more especially in this city as an Oriental city, 
and do not touch on the “improvements” going 
on, which will no doubt in time do away with 
its special character. It is in the narrow streets, 
in the strange-looking bazaars, in the inng or 
“hans,” and in the mosques, and in all that 
which improvement will do away with, that the 
real and individual and Oriental interest of the 
place lies; and if not worth the keeping it is at 
least worth keeping the remembrance of, and 
thus to remind the world that very much of it 
yet existe. 

As tothe streets of Constantinople, as we have 


already hinted, they will bat just bear the 
name,—they are rather long and crooked lanes, 
with low, timber-built houses; and, contrasted 
with like streets here, with straight and 
uaiformly-bailt lines of brick-built small houses, 
would look bat poorly. Mach is sacrificed, 
doubtless, to the picturesque in the streets or 
ways of Constantinople. An Oriental “ bazaar” 
is but little elae than a covered-in street, with 
the goods exposed on either side of it, and it 
needs sunshine,—and powerful sunshine, too,— 
when a ray here and there does the work of the 
broad and evenly-distributed daylight elsewhere. 
Thus the elements of the “ picturesque” always 
are here combined in fall force, and it is no wonder 
that such @ city, however strange and outlandish 
it may appear to many, makes the impression 
that it always does. It makes a powerful appeal! 
to the artistic eye, and blinds it to all defects. 

We must not forget the “fountains,” those 
wells and springs of living waters for which 
nothing can make up in a sunlit spot. Here in 
Constantinople they are especially appropriate 
and grateful, and it is to be hoped that “ im- 
provement,”—the at times too eager spirit 
of improvement,—will pass them by. The great 
aqaeduct here, built by Adrian, which supplied 
the cisterns, was repaired and added to by 
Solyman the Magnificent. It may here be noted 
how the ways of men change as the world pro. 
gresses. In the rough old days of it, all that 
possibly could be seen was left visible, as in 
these aqueducts and flowing water-ways. Now 
the effort always is to hide such utilities as far 
as may be, and if not that, to disguise them in 
some way or other. A raised cistern of water 
here, and now-a-days, as at a railway-station, is 
simply a square unsightly iron box, put as much 
as possible out of sight. In the old days of the 
world, in Classic times, and under Oriental 
management, these utilities were and are beau- 
tified, and made to show themselves, not as a 
something else, bat just what they are. ‘Im. 
proved” Constantinople wil!, and must needs be, 
full of such improvements, but such improve- 
ments will do away with all that which once filled 
their place, and helped to give the city ita special 
character. The old “ Serai,” it may here be 
noted, must yet contain a mine of precedent, and 
may be, as the new Serai at the mouth of the 
Bosphorus supersedes it, a fair example of an 
Oriental and royal abode, and in parts, at least, 
in its original state. Parts of it in neglected 
places may be as well worth the looking at and 
study as the Spanish Alhambra itself. 

It would seem a pity, therefore, that some 
vigorous effort is not made, before it is too late 
to do anything, to get systematically at the 
many curious and out-of-the-way antiquarianisms 


| of this really remarkable and exceptional city at 


its present,—its past remains, and antiquities, 
whatever they may be. It would: well reward 
any well-to-do society to effect this, even partially. 
A correct plan or map of the city would be not 
a little interesting, showing the places of its 
pablic buildings, and the ways and turnings of 
its many and nameless streets and lanes. We 
need but hint at the interest to be found in its 
nobler buildings, whether originally Pagan, or 
Christian, or purely Mahometan, all things in 
Constantinople being, as we are assured on ail 
bands, in a state of half ruin and neglect: we 
must needs find, in consequence of this very 
neglect, the bond jide work itself, ruinous and 
neglected and uncared for may be, but in no 
other way altered or changed. Indeed, it is in 
such a place that there may be seen the hand- 
work and the “writing” of the original artists 
and workmen, rade and in condition of ruin, buat 
true and genuine. The city of the Sultan must 
needs, like all earthly things, pass away in time, 
and give place to the new, but a true record and 
remembrance of it may be usefal, even to those 
who may have to rebuild it in another style of 
art, and under such different conditions, and in 
so widely different a phase of the world’s history 
from that in which this Oriental city has until 
these days existed, and was founded. 








Saggestion for Paris.—Those who are com- 
mencing the construction of the International 
Exhibition building in Paris should recollect that 
a good many cases of typhoid malarial fever, at 
the Exhibition in Philadel phia, caused by the 
confessedly bad drainage of the grounds, have 
occarred among those who are employed about 
the grounds and buildings day and uight, parti- 
cularly among the Centennial guards. Even 
exhibitors who are in the building during the 





day only have not escaped. 





ART AT THE LIVERPOOL CONGRESS OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the first day’s meeting of the Art Depart- 
ment (the 12th), Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., in 
the chair, the special question for discus- 
sion was, “What are the best Methods of 
securing the Improvement of Street Architec- 
ture, especially as regards its Connexion with 
Public Buildings?” 

Mr. J. J. Stevenson, who read the first paper 
on the question, said he was unable to fulfil the 
object proposed of discussing the influence of 
architecture, or of any other art, on the civilisa- 
tion, education, or industrial development of the 
people; for art of any kind was best cultivated 
for its own sake, without arriére pensée of moral 
or utilitarian results, and was worth cultivating, 
even though it should not farther develop our 
industry or create an increased demand for our 
manufactured goods. He should, therefore, take 
for granted in the discussion that art, like virtue, 
was its own reward. Mr. Stevenson having 
expressed his intention to confine himself to the 
subject of street architecture, without regard 
to public buildings, proceeded to describe our 
modern street architecture, tracing its different 
phases, and especially pointing out how the 
architectural appearance of our streets has been 
influenced by the requirements of ground land- 
lords, by Building Acts, and by municipal regula- 
tions. Mr. Stevenson spoke with emphasis of the 
feeling of depression which the monotonous archi- 
tectace of modern streets prodaces. Everywhere 
_we found the same dull monotony of sad colonr, 
the same weary repetition for miles of one design 
for door and windows, the same interminable 
straight line of street without break of skyline, or 
the slightest turn to give light or shadow. Butin 
an old town, if it had not been improved and 
modernised, every new turn made a new pictare : 
every house had its own identity, marked by some 
pretty feature of carved dooror projecting window, 
or fantastic gable, looking as if each man had 
built his own and had taken pleasure init. The 
presént monotony in street architecture became 
common in the last century, when the prevailing 
style was that of Wimpole-street, “the long un- 
lovely street,” as Tennyson calls it. In this 
century, this style having been felt to be too dull, 
ground landlords insisted on bright colour and 
more ornament, and the “palatial expedient” 
was adopted, but failed. Mr. Stevenson con- 
demned the modern practice of using stucco and 
cement for columns, windows, and cornices, and 
declared that the general result was the most 
dismal which the art of architecture had yet 
attained in the whole course of human history. 
Bat the reign of cement and stucco seemed over. 
The latest phase of street regulations was to 
allow red bricks only for the fronts; but several 
houses had lately been built in London in which 
people had freely followed their own taste in 
design, with the result of producing some exce!- 
lent specimens, which gave interest and beanty 
to our streets. The advantages of freedom would, 
of course, depend much on how it was used. It 
might give opportunity for exhibiting ignorance 
and vulgarity ; but he preferred freedom, with its 
risks of going wrong, to the safety of despotism. 
To build streets irregularly, with gentle carves 
and angles, was, of any single proposal, that 
which would most improve our street archi- 
tecture. As to colour and materials, it was a 
pretty safe rale that they should not be such as 
would get to look dirty, for our new streets were 
mostly built in smoky, thriving neighbourhoods. 
Happily, good colour was not dependent on 
grand and expensive materials, but on a right 
use of the simplest. 

Mr. W. H. White read an able paper on the 
same subject, and which we printed in our last 
issue. 

Mr. Geo. Godwin (responding to the chairman) 
said that both speakers naturally enough had, 
as part of their reply to the special question, 
said, “Call in an architect.” He would occupy 
the few minutes allowed to a speaker by com- 
menting on some recent observations made by a 
distinguished scientific man, which bore forcibly 
on the question. He had recently received the 
report of an address delivered by Professor 
Haxley on the occasion of founding the John 
Hopkins University in Baltimore, wherein he had 
read, he must confess with some indignation, the 
following remarks :— 

“If I may venture” (said Professor Huxley) “‘ to give 
advice in a region which goes out of my proper compe- 
tency, I would say that whenever you do begin to build, get 
an honest bricklayer, and make him build you just such 
rooms as oe really want. And a cent hence, when 
you have built all your laboratories, endowed all your 
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professors, and have the finest library that can be/ singular that a building like that had not had 


imegined, then if you have a few hundred thousan 
dollars you don’t know what to do with, send for an 
architect, and tell him to pat up a facade.” 


Now this, the speaker maintained, showed , 
Did Profeesor Huxley , 


great want of jadgment. 
really think all the varied arrangements neces. | 
sary for university buildings could best be made 
by a bricklayer? Was a century hence time. 
enough to make such buildings fitting, decent, ; 
and delightful? Look at the mischief such an 


observation did. If a great university was not | 
to send for the man of culture and taste, was not | 


to think of beauty, still less need an individual | 
do so. This sneer had been sent far and wide | 
through the States, and would work evil. It, 
was an example of the insolence (he did not use | 
the word in an offensive sense: he had the) 
highest respect for Professor Huxiey with | 
which pure science was too ready to treat pure | 
art. Putting aside the questionable emphasis | 
on “ honest bricklayer,” he was ready to maintain | 
that beauty was of the highest kind of utility. | 
Moreover, he believed, as quaintly said by | 
Spencer, that by the study of the beautiful, some , 
might— 
——‘' Lift themselves up byer, 
And learn to love, with zealous humble duty, 
The eternal fountain of that heavenly Besuty.” | 


Mr. Charles Lamport, in continuing the dis- 
cuszion, contended that, as regards architecture, 
utility is the only beauty. In the finest Greek | 
buildings there was no single feature contri- 
buted for the purposes of what is called pure | 
beauty, and the character of the architecture | 
was rectilinear. He quoted, with approval, the | 
saying of wise old Fuller—that houses should be 
built to be lived in, not to be looked at, 

Sir Walter Stirling controverted the opinions 
of the last speaker, and remarked that the chief 
aim of the architect should be to exercise his | 
skill in combining beauty with utility. 

Miss Becker said that, as coming from Man- 

chester, she might, perhaps, be allowed to say 
a word or two in reference to what had strack 
her as an interesting and valuable suggestion, 
viz., that public buildings in great towns should 
be made of some material that would wash. It 
was, in manufacturing towns, a great pity to see 
beautiful work and beautiful material placed 
in a situation where they must necessarily become 
blackened and spoiled in the course of a very 
few years. Ata corner of one of the streets in 
Manchester was a statue of John Dalton, which 
was originally of pure white marble, but now 
had the reputation of being a bronze statue. 
The corporation of Manchester had lately erected 
a magnificent town-hall, and had pot upon the 
fagade four elaborately-carved stone statues. 
Now, there existed an Act for preventing the 
-Buisance arising from the black smoke of the 
manufactories. This Act had been allowed to 
become a dead letter in Manchester, but, happily, 
the Corporation, in order to prevent their new 
town-hall being spoiled, had resolved to put it in 
force. 

A few remarks having been made by Mr. 
Douglas Galton, there was a short adjournment 
fur lancheon. Qn the reassembling of the sec- 
tion, the discussion was resumed b 

Mr. Traice, of Manchester, who defended Pro- 
fessor Huxley from Mr. Godwin’s criticisms, and 
expressed his opinion that the Professor did not 
intend that his remarks on the occasion in 
question should be taken literally, but cum grano 
salis. Those who knew Professor Huxley knew 
how a sly twinkle of the eye qualified remarks 
which, if taken seriously, would be open to 
animadversion, 

Mr. Storr, of London, referred to the cases of 
Liverpool, which had built St. George’s Hall, and 
Manchester, which was building its new town- 
hall, where the local government of a very large 
area, and having command of very large re- 
sources, were making the best use they possibly 
could of the existing architectural skill of the 
present day. They had operating upon that 

local anthority the moral and social pressure 
that had been spoken of. These two illustrations 
furnished, in his opinion, the only practical clue 
to anything like a radical reformation in regard 
to street architecture, and particularly in regard 
to public buildings. What they wanted in London 
was a form of local self-government which should 
have the confidence of the people, and then they 
would bave that moral and social pressure by 
educated people and producing the results they 
were all aiming at. 
Mr. Stevenson, replying to the discussion, took 
Occasion to speak of St. George’s Hall as one of 
the noblest and greatest buildings that had been 


j 





produced in modern times. It seemed somewhat 


| more influence on the architecture around it, and 


especially that its noble and grand simplicity 
had not been imported into buildings recently 
erected in its neighbourhood. 
The Chairman said it had given him the 
greatest satisfaction to preside on that occasion, 
ithough in thecharacter of a locum tenens. It 
was the first time that an Art Department had 
been organised in connexion with the Social 
Science Congress, and he felt that anybody 
especially connected with art ought to give his 
sanction to or endeavour to be present upon so 
important an occasion. It had been unfortunately 
the custom of this country to consider art as a 


| very secondary matter. He had attended a great 


number of public dinners, and he had always 
found that the toast of “The Fine Arts” was 
placed at the bottom of the list. He was satis- 
fied that the formation of that section was a very 
desirable thing in the interests of art. With 
regard to what had been said as to Professor 


| Huxley’s remarks, he quite agreed with Mr. 


Godwin that those remarks were very unwise, 
especially when addressed to a people even less 
informed as to art matters than those of our own 
country. 

Mural Decoration. 


On the 13th, Mr. Poynter, R.A., presided. The 
special subject for discussion was—‘‘ How best 
can the Encouragement of Mural Decorations, 
especially Frescoes, be secured ?” 

The opening paper was read by Mr. W. B. 
Richmond. In answering the question, Mr. 
Richmond showed that in all great artistic, 
poetic, and philosophic nations this section of the 
fine arts had been looked on as of prime im- 
portance, and had received encouragement both 
from public bodies and from private individuals. 
He then endeavoured to point out what would 
be the best training for students in our local 
art schools. They should be prepared, in the 
first place, to assist masters in the art of mural 
painting in all its branches; and, in the second, 
the education should be of such a thorough 
nature as would enable these assistants ulti- 
mately to become masters. He also described 
methods of painting which he contended were 
adapted to mural decoration of the highest class, 
and in which every confidence as to durability 
might be placed. Mr. Richmond said that what 
was wanted, first and most of all, was that the 
mental level of the art student should be con- 
siderably raised. It should be impressed upon 
him that his pursuit is a very serious one, and 
that to excelin it requires just as much mental 
culture, self-command, and self-control, as in any 
other of the learned professions. With few ex- 
ceptions, the greatest paintings of the world 
were mural, and the greatest minds in art had 
generally adopted either the method of tempera 
or fresco on walls on account of its rapid process, 
laminous quality of colour, and durability. One 
advantage of this style of art was that it 
obliged the architect and builder to design and 
construct in a dignified, solid, and thorough 
manner, and stimulated the designer and 
executer to produce a work which should be 
perfect in all its qualities. Until mural deco. 
ration on a large scale was encouraged in 
England, we should have no real, living, national 
art, nor, indeed, any school of painting of the 
highest order. He urged the establishment of 
an elaborate system of teaching and study, and 
in conclusion he compared the various styles of 
mural decoration throughout the world. In 
England, be believed, frescoes had failed owing 
to the fact that they were not for the most part, 
really and truly frescoes, and that certain coloars 
were used which would not compose with lime. 

Mr. Cave Thomas then read a paper on the 
the same subject, to which we shall return. 

Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A., in speaking on the 
question of the State patronage of art, said that 
that great friend of art, the late Prince Consort, 
had often remarked to him that it was to the cor- 
porate bodies of England that he looked for the 
ercouragement of modern art, He (Mr. Horsley) 
agreed in the main with what had been said by 
the previous speakers; bat he could not forget 
that fonr of England’s greatest painters, 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Tarner, 
rose to eminence without the benefit of that 
severe scholastic training which those two gentle- 
men had so warmly advocated. He, however, 
admitted that if mural painting was ever to take 
root in this country, it must be by means of such 
a course of training on the part of art students. 
He was sorry to say that he believed climatic 
influences, and the smoke and fog of towns like 








Liverpool, were entirely destructive of fresco 
painting. Mr. Horsley referred, in support of 
this opinion, to the decay of the frescoes in the 
Houses of Parliament, and eaid that some frescoes 
he had executed in exactly the same manner, 
and with the same materials, in a house in 
Norfolk, were now in as perfect a condition as on 
the day they were painted. He could not forget 
the deep indebtedness of English art and artists to 
Lancashire during the last forty years. If Liver. 
pool was going to take a still wider view of art, 
and to encourage moral painting, he heartily 
wished them God speed, and he could assure 
them they would have the support of every artist 
in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Leighton, R.A., said that as long as the 
English public gave themselves up to the sedue- 
tive charms of realistic art there was very little 
hope that the severe style of the great heroic 
works of antiquity would receive encouragement. 

Mr. Ward, R.A., said he should not despair 
of oil being used for the purposes of decoration. 


The Promotion of Art an Economic Necessity 

for England. 

Mr. P. H. Rathbone next read a paper on this 
subject. He began by remarking that the spread 
of machinery, supplanting the labour of unskilled 
workmen, was yearly increasing the demand for 
skilled and educated handicraftsmen, whilst in 
afew years England could not hope to retain 
the comparative monopoly of cheap manufac- 
tures which her coal-mines now give her. If we 
were to retain our trade it must be by paying 
more attention to the quality than to the quan- 
tity of our goods. In this strait art alone could 
help us, so that few would be inclined to deny 
the services it might render to commerce. As 
an example of what might thus be done, he then 
cited Paris, which, with neither coal nor water- 
power within reach, yet supports an enormous 
population as a manufacturing town. That 
Paris is the capital of France did not sufficiently 
explain this, for Washington is the capital of 
America, and history shows that France has done 
little for Paris compared to what Paris has done 
for France. The great power of the Parisian 
workman is that he is artistically educated 
beyond the work he is actually doing; he has, 
therefore, an ideal of perfection towards which 
he is always striving. He has a pride in the 
work he is doing, which prevents ite becoming 
mechanical, and gives it a pecuniary value not 
otherwise attainable. He did not think the 
French were naturally an artistic nation, except 
in the great centres, where a love of art had been 
created and fostered by Government institutions. 
An art education gave to the workman and manu. 
facturer the power of adapting their prodactions 
so as to provide for that thirst for novelty which 
was, in truth, the necessity of an inquiring age 
and a ressive civilisation. The economic 
advantages of taking the lead in this way might 
be even more strikingly illustrated by Lyons. 
The colours, shades, and even the fashions for 
the coming year were said to be designed by a 
council of bald-headed old manufacturers, whilst 
all others were a season behind, because, owing 
to the want of art education in themselves and 
their workmen, they were only fit to follow; not 
to lead. Rome, in a somewhat different way, 
was an instance of the same truth, for with the 
additional disadvantage of unhealthiness, it yet 
supported a large population by art manufactures. 
Tarning to our own country, it would be found 
that, in spite of many advantages we had 
over Lyons, the silk trade of Spitalfields had 
declined through want of art-education in those 
connected with it. The decay of the straw- 
plaiting industry of Dunstable might also be 
attributed to the same cause. A more cheering 
view was the rise and p of ceramic manu- 
factare in England, much of which might be 
traced to the greatest of all potters, Josiah 
Wedgwood, and to the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
aided by the establishment of Sonth Kensington 
Museum. The rise of the artistic glass manufac- 
tories of London, whether as regarded stained 
glass or table glass, was distinctly traceable to 
the same causes. The improvement in art-far- 
niture, for which Mr. Morris had done so much, 
was most gratifying. It now only remained to 
discuss what had still to bedone. For two reasons 
it was most desirable,—first, that all our bandi- 
craftsmen should have an artistic education, a8 
the rapid spread of machinery made daily work 
less and léss of an education; and, secondly, 
that it was more than ever necessary that our 
workmen should attain that flexibility of mind 
which only an artistic education could give, and 
which would prepare them for that change of 
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employment which the changed circumstances 
of the country might make necessary. Carving 
in wood, as practised by Norwegians and Swise, 
modelling in clay or wax, would all be within the 
compass of mechanics who, with considerable 
leisure, were yet too fatigued with their day’s 
work to be capable of much brain-work, even if 
the early age at which their education termi- 
nated did not make reading too great an effort 
to be a relaxation. This, if it did nothing else, 
would create a sound public opinion on art- 
matters which would keep our sculptors in order. 
Ifa taste for mural decoration was once widely 
spread in England, many men who now paint 
namby-pamby green lawns in water-colour might 
devote their time to making the houses of wealthy 
citizens so beautiful that they would be loth to 
leave them, and so give an element of fixity to 
the richer population of our great commercial 
centres which is much required, and which would 
give a living interest to the owners of houses who 
saw a work of art growing under their eyes 
which would not otherwise be aroused. 

Mr. Traice said one point seemed to have 
escaped notice, and that was the training of the 
public mind to appreciate the things referred to. 
There was no doubt that if the public love of 
art was to be developed in this country as in 
Italy, it must spring from the people and from 
their institutions which fostered a taste for it. 
Until the people had such an appreciation of art 


and general good taste and judgment, they could | 


not expect to attain the position in art they 
desired. He advocated the training of art 
workmen, and said this was one of the most 


important problems which the Congress had to | 
In conclusion, he said the schools of 
design bad not done the work for which they | 


consider. 


were intended. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Ste. 
venson, Mr. Lindsay (Belfast), Mr. Audsley, 
and the President, after which the section 
adjourned. 








THE INFLUENCE OF ART ON 
A NATION. 


In the Art Department of the Social Science 
Congress at Liverpool, on Saturday, Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, R.A., president, delivered an address. 

Mr. Poynter began by saying that he found 
himself under the necessity of attempting, if 
not the solution of the question as to the effect 
of art upon our social system, and whether the 
influence of a general spirit of art were really 
for good, as he believed it to be, at least of 
bringing to their consideration the conditions 
under which alone art might be expected to 
produce that influence. It was true that on the 
special questions of decoration Mr. Charles 
Eastlake, who had made a special study of the 
subject, would read a paper; but although a 
matter full of interest, and in the highest degree 
worthy of attention, it could but touch only in 
a slight degree on such a general question as he 
(Mr. Poynter) had proposed, and which, put 
more fully, inquired in the first place, ‘‘ Would 
the universal extension of a spirit and love of 
art—such a public spirit as should exact of our 
artists, manufacturers, and workmen that all 
their productions should be of the highest 
character for workmacship, skill, and taste— 
contribute to the general welfare and progress 
of the nation?” And in the second place— 
“To what extent can the cultivation and practice 
of art be made to take such a hold on onr national 
life, and so permeate all classes of society, that 
such an end may be brought about, and that the 
national sentiment shall not permit of the 
making or exhibition of anything false in 
principle or offensive to taste?” And thirdly, 
“* How can such a state of things be created?” 
for it certainly did not exist at present. From 
those who held with him that the very essence 
of good art was to be found in honest and good 
workmanship above all things, the answer to the 
first of these questions would doubtless be that 
a general diffasion of a sound artistic spirit 
would be an unmixed good, but they knew that 
opinions were sharply and strongly divided on 
that point, since the ideas of material progress 
so much in vogue were in direct opposition 
to the very existence of an art founded on 
principles apparently so obvious. To calculate, 
therefore, on any general artistic sentiment 
becoming a part of our national life would 
seem more hopeless now than ever, and 
before it could happen ovr national charac. 
teristics must be changed, and our beliefs in 
the efficacy of much that was thought essential 


to the progress and enlightenment and happi- 
ness Of mankind must be eradicated. He would 
not philosophise on the question, however, but 
took for granted, what most persons present 
would concede, that the influence of a genuine 
art mast necessarily be an influence for good. 
They still had before them the difficult question 
as to how such an influence was best to be dif. 
fused so as to take a hold of the nation at large. 
And first it would be necessary to inquire how 
far it was possible to diffase such an influence. 
Was there any possibility of a genuine love of 
art taking such hold on people generally that it 
should seriously affect their habits of life? Was 
it possible, for instance, ever to recover amongst 
us the feeling which is now extinct, but of which 
a faint tradition lingered perhaps as late as the 
| Great Exhibition of 1851, that it was not worth 
while to make furnitare that would come to 
| pieces, or to build a house which would not need 
| repair for at least a reasonable time? Jn former 
| times bad work was the exception; now it was 
the rule; and a piece of well-made furniture or 
a well-built house was an article of luxury, and 
must be made or built by specially trained hands. 
Ifths question was asked—Was the return to 
the time when every workman was also an 
artist possible? he would reply that it was not, 
under existing social conditions. That feeling of 
love of good work for its own sake, and of plea- 
sure in bringing it to perfection,—which was, 
perhaps, the most certain evidence of genuine 
artistic spirit,—was not, in former times, the 
property of a few individuals distinguished by 
superior gifts and edacation ; it was the common 
property of all handicraftsmen, whether pos. 
sessed of original talent or not. He did not for 
a moment pretend that such a spirit as this had 
| ever risen in this country to the dignity of 
‘national sentiment. At no time did he imagine 
|that a cheap or easy mechanical substitute for 
| labour would ever have been refused on artistic 
}groands. That such a state of national senti- 
| ment had existed in the world was indubitable. 
| We had the evidence of everything tbat had 
| come down to us from the best times of Greek 
art, that nothing short of perfection wae 
tolerated among them; nay, more, that 
they were possessed of a critical faculty 
which would seem to have surpassed our 
own, so that their trained and cultivated 
perceptions were satisfied with nothing less than 
a subtlety of form and proportion, the advantages 
of which to our coarser senses seemed inap- 
preciable. The Greek idea of art was not merely 
in adornment: it was, above everything, in com- 
pleteness and consistency. It was melancholy 
to turn from such a state of things to our own 
times and surroundings, and it was only tooclear 
that we must be content with aiming at some- 
thing very far short of the Greek ideal of art in 
our own social life. Even then we must be 
satisfied if we got a tithe of what we desired. 
This was not the occason to inquire into the 
causes of the high standard of the glorious epoch 
of Greek art, but it was necessary to point out, 
however, that they can never be repeated in the 
world’s history. The very perfection to which 
mechanical methods of production had been 
brought, and which raised works of mechanical 
skill almost to the level of works of art in their 
wonderfal precision and finish, had given the 
death-blow to true artistic workmanship, the 
charm of which lay as much in the individual 
character given through the skill of the workman 
asin the invention displayed. What was now 
required of the skilled mechanic was not so much 
that he should understand how to make any 
particular object, as that he should know how to 
manage the machine by which it was made. 
It was useless, however, to deplore and rail 
agaicst the invasion of mechanism; it would 
be far more worth while to sce how far it 
can be made subservient to the principles of 
sound art. There could be no doubt that 
the worst of the eye-sores which the progress 
of civilisation had inflicted on our unhappy cities 
are the prodacts of the art or science of engi- 
neering. That whole districts should be given up 
to desecration in the large towns through the 
invasion of railways and their appurtenances was 
probably unavoidable, but that a few spots 
favoured by picturesqueness of grouping or real 
architectural beauty should have their charms 
destroyed at one blow by some railway bridge 
or station, showed an amount of heartlessness 
on the part of the engineers who constructed 
them, and the public who permitted them, 
which would surprise us, did we not know 
that a large section of the community ad- 
mired in their hearts what was supposed 











to be a fine practical preference for utility. 
After remarking that perhaps the most glaring 
results of this feeling were to be found in 
London, Mr. Poynter went on to say that it 
seemed to him neither necessary that iron rail- 
way bridges and stations should be as ugly as 
they were, nor that the only alternative should 
be, as was the generally-accepted idea among 
those who made them, an imitation of unsuitable 
architecture, or that they should be adorned with 
inappropriate ornaments by way of beautifying 
them. A notable instance of this misconception 
was afforded by the bridge that was built over 
Ludgate-hill. It was probable that the offensive 
form of construction that was placed there was 
the cheapest form of bridge that could be made. 
Of that he was no judge; but he was sure that 
an engineer who had but a little ingenuity 
beyond what was required for the calculation of 
strain and cost might have invented something 
which, in its original form, should have been less 
offensive to the eye. The view of St. Paul’s up 
Ludgate-hill, with the small spire in the mid- 
distance, making a composition of the kind that 
delights anu artist, and at the same time giving 
dignity by its slender proportions to the imposing 
mass behind, was heightened in effect by the 
framing of a busy and picturesque |street, and 
seemed to unite every point that is characteristic 
and interesting in a great city ; and the public 
in this case resented the offence to taste, so the 
company were obliged to spend a large sum of 
money in covering the bridge with ornament, 
which it was impossible could be otherwise than 
both unsuitable and useless. A very moderate 
quota of the national sentiment which he had 
alluded to as the property of the Greek nation 
would have prevented the possibility of the 
erection of this bridge in such a spot. He had 
said the use of iron was a necessity of modern 
engineering works, but he had no hestitation in 
adding that when they were obliged to intrude 
themselves on places already made beautiful by 
fine architectural features, the public and the 
authorities responsible to it ought to insist 
on the work being in harmony with the sur- 
roandings. In such a case as this an iron 
structure should not have been permitted at all. 
But there were situations where the use of iron 
structures was not only a necessity, but need be 
in no way objectionable. They had there in Liver. 
pool @ construction of which they were justly 
proud. The landing-stage, in the ingenuity of 
its structure, its admirable fitness for its pur- 
pose, and the excellence of its workmanship, 
combined with the picturesque accompaniments 
of river life, might be rightly considered in the 
light of a work of art ; but its effect was marred, 
to his mind, by the ugliness of the iron bridges 
which connected it with the mainland. It was 
not too much to say that there was not the least 
need for their ugliness: a little more ingenuity 
spent in their construction might have made 
them not only inoffensive to the eye, but agree- 
able to look at. There were here no archi- 
tectural features in the immediateneighbourhood ; 
the surroundings were the wharfs and docks and 
warehouses, which were the glory of a great 
commercial city, and which had a character of 
their own. Any attempt to have made these 
bridges architecturally beautiful would not only 
have been out of place, but would have been 
wasted in such a spot ; bat he could quite imagine 
a method of constructing such works which 
should combine strength and lightness and 
elegance, without going outside the conditions 
and necessities of iron structure. But it gave, 
of course, less trouble to an engineer to make a 
square iron box which should be strong enough 
to bear the traffic, than to go out of his way to 
design something less objectionable. If any- 
thing of an ornamental natare appeared neces- 
sary, he was saved any further ccnsideration by 
handing it over to an architect or artist to 
plaster withornament. He (Mr. Poynter) would 
draw this conclusion, that engineering being 
distinctly an art of the present and the future, 
made up of different materials on different prin- 
ciples and under different conditions to any that 
have hitherto existed, if it was ever to have any 
beauty of its own, or, to put it more hopefully, 
if its results were ever to be less objectionable 
than now, it must be by seeking for such results 
within the necessary cond itions of ita existence, 
and not by the addition or superposition of an 
utterly unsuitable style of ornament drawn from 
past ages and a different order of thinge. In short, 
the exercise of ingenuity in work of pure utility 
might be made to occupy the place filled by deco. 
rative and ornamental design. Regarding works 
of art, properly so called, however, and those 
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EEALTE QUESTIONS AT THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, LIVERPOOL 
Bocveus Vapowrs end Saecke. 

Ter specte! questie: was.—* Wiest Amend. 
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Manchester, trees would not grow at all. They | ignorant classes, on the laws of health. She 
burned about one handred million tons of coal | dwelt on the success which attended the delivery 
annually, and ifit contained one per cent. of vola. | of lectures to poor women in London on such 
tilised sulphur they had three million tons of the | subjects as “ How to Manage a Baby,” “ What 
strongest vitriol poured into the air, most of it | to do till the Doctor comes,” “ Drink and Water,” 
coming down on themselves and the land. The | “ How to keep the Doctor out of the House,” 
combustion of smoke, that was, of the black &c. Many of the diseases of infants were pre- 
portion, was very desirable. It was known to | ventible, but very few women knew intelligently 


be very easy in most cases, and the introduction 
of mechanical stokers was a duty ia very many 
cases, probably for the majority of furnaces. It 
was very much wanted for the benefit also 
of the stokers, who, especially in sea vessels, 
were exposed to labour such as ought not 
to be given by a nation that rejoiced in 
putting down slavery. Condensation in alkali 
works waa advancing so rapidly that it 
might even now be considered advisable 
that it should be completed in all new 
works from this time, and certainly so if the 
newer furnaces acted as they promised. The 
difficulties as to copper works were greatly 
removed, and it would be no hardship to insist 
that every copper worker should condense at 
least as well as Messrs. Vivian or Messrs. Newton 
& Co. did. They might then think of the gases 
of glassworks. At present he believed they 
were quite able to deal with those of potteries 
and cement works. The actual effect of any of 
these gases on the health of the population was 


how to bring up their babies. 

Toe Rev. Canon Warr said that from close 
| perusal of most of the tracta published by the 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association, he could say that 
they were far superior to, and more likely to 
attract attention, than many of the story-books 
that circalated in our streets. 

Mr. Cooke Taylor made some remarks com. 
mendatory of the society of which Miss Lan- 
kester ia secretary. 

Miss Beeker remarked, with regard to the 
ventilation of the dwellings of the poor, that 
they must not, in their anxiety for fresh air, 
overlook the deadly effects from cold. 


Co-operative Housekeeping. 
Mr. Collins read a paper by Miss C. C. Morfitt, 
“ On Co-operative Housekeeping.” The authoress 
recommended the system of co-operation among 
industrious persons of limited means, on the 


their libraries should have as much light litera. 
ture as possible. Something should also be done 
towards providing amusement for the working 
women, for whom little or nothing had been done. 
Sach a work was an admirable one for a number 
of ladies to engage in. 

After some remarks from Sir W. Stirling in 
support of innocent recreation for the people, 

The Rev. R. H. Lundie observed that one of 
the difficulties mentioned in Mr. Faller’s paper 
had been to a great extent met in Liverpool by 
the establishment of cocoa-rooms for the working 
classes, no fewer than fourteen of these rooms 
having been opened within the last twelve 
months. 





EXHIBITION OF SANITARY AND 
DOMESTIC APPLIANCES, LIVERPOOL, 
Dvaine the past week large numbers of people 

have visited the exhibition in the Drill-hall, St. 
Anne-street, which was opened on Wednesday 


| in last week, in connexion with the Social Science 


Congress, and on Saturday evening the place 
was so crowded that locomotion from stand to 
stand was a matter of no little difficulty. The 
‘size of the building was far from sufficient 
for the number and varied character of the 


grounds of economy, comfort, and healthfal- | exhibits, and it is much to be regretted that the 
ness. Plans, illustrating the way in which she | endeavour to obtain Victoria Hall, which was 





not well known. They did not prevent to any 
known extent the existence of zymotic diseases, 
as some persons very naturally expected. The 
gases were not strong enough to prevent infee- 
tion, and the total effect in a chymical town was 
not clearly known. In St. Helen’s the mortality 
last year was 23'9. Still the evidence seemed 
to be against the gases, and very clearly in the 
case of the workmen. Gases, from putrefaction, 
were better known to be hurtfal to health, but 
people did not avoid them so much, because they 
did not affect the senses so readily. It was 
better to prevent the formation of gases near 
them than to remove them when found. After 
giving a description of furnaces and various) 
processes, Dr. Smith said all works giving out | 
offensive gases ought to be put under inspection 
for a time, when complained of, and all those 
giving out the acids mentioned should be in- 
cluded under constant inspection. Certain 
facilities should be given in the case of actions 
for damages so as to include a number of persons 
as doing an injury, and persons should pay in 
proportion to the injury so far as could be 
ascertained. 

Dr. Maeadam (Glasgow) said that the only 
objection he had to Dr. Smith’s paper was that 
it dwelt more upon persuasion than compulsion 
with reference to the consumption of smoke, and 
he thought a little compulsion along with the 
persuasion would be more effective in purifying 
the atmosphere. 

Dr. Fergus (Glasgow) remarked that sewer 
gases found their way into all our houses in spite 
of any trap which had been invented ; and these | 
gases were sufficiently potent to destroy the 
lead soil-pipes between the trap and the house. 
He found that the trap of the closet was a small 
laboratory for the manufacture of a gas that 
destroyed the lead, and stated that none of the 
gases were kept out of the houses by what were 
called water-traps. 

Dr. Andrews argued that sewer gases were 
often very injerious when no bad smell could be 
detected. 


Sanitary Education of the People. 


Dr. Hairland, on behalf of Mr. E. B. Ellice, 
Clark, read a paper “On the Education of the 
People with refereuce to Sanitation.” The author 
remarked that, unless something was done by 
way of educating the masses in sanitary matters, 
all scientific researeh and practical teachings 
would be valueless. Sanitarians might labour 
for ever, with small results for good unless they 
had the assistance of the people. Individual 
responsibility should be taught and early insisted 
on, a@ little could be effected with the adult 
population. Through the School Boards there 
was an opportunity of inealeating knowledge at 
an age when it was rarely forgotten; and Mr. 
Clark suggested the necessity of School Boards 
having teachers who could instract the young in | 


such matters. } 
Health Lessons to the Poor. 


Mr. W. Clode read a paper by Miss Lankester 
“On the Advantage of Health Lessons to the 
Poor.’ The anthorsse wrote on the necessity of 
popular lectures and lessona being given to the 
people, and especially to the lower and more 





would have the co-operative residences con-| specially erected for the religious services of 
structed, were circulated a t the members| Messra. Moody & Sankey, proved ineffectual, as 
of the section. In addition to the ordinary | that commodious building would not only have 
domestic offices and rooms, the plans included proved to be most admirably adapted for 
a billiard-room, four servants’ rooms, skating- the purpose, so far as accommodation was 
rink, laundry, dining-room, engine-room, bakery | concerned, but it would also have been much 
and pastry, starching and ironing rooms, &c.' more central for visitors and a greater advantage 
Such an establishment could be erected at the | to the exhibitors. As it is, many of the exhibits 
coat of 10,0001., and would let to six tenants at couldnot be properly inspected on account of being 
a groas rental of 7001. per annum, and would too much crowded, and several exhibitors were 
thus yield a per centage of 7 per cent. for the | obliged to keep back many articles for want of 
capital expended. There should be nineservants, room on their stalla to showthem. Mr. R. T. 
with wages amounting to 1901. a year. ' Chaplin, of London, had the management of the 
| exhibition ; but it was mainly dae, as before, to the 
| exertions of Mr. James Robinson. The ceremony 
Mr. Francis Fuller read a voluntary paper on of opening the exhibition took place at eleven 
“The increasing importance of enabling and o'clock, and was very simple. 
inducing the people to seek rational and bene-| Mr. Godwin, being called to the chair, said the 
ficial amusements in preference to intemperance exhibition was not exactly a portion of the Social 
and vicious indulgence.” He remarked that the Science Association’s programme, bat it was an 
last year had brought but too-convincing evidence | offshoot, and he was sure that all who had 
that whatever may have been the progress made | attended previous exhibitions strongly desired 
by the School Board, however great the efforts that it should be made part of the actual busi- 
to bring children to school, and whatever good ness of the Association. Whatever might be 
effect these efforts may have in the fature, de-' said of wild theories mooted elsewhere, at that 
pravity among our juvenile population was exhibition they had only hard facts to deal with, 
widely spread, and the fringe of the evil had| which coald be well examined and at once 
scarcely been touched. No provision was made disposed of. After stating that the number of 
for the amusement and recreation of the young, | exhibitors was upwards of 100, he proceeded to 
which, he maintained, was not less urgent than | mention some of the most important sanitary 
the arrangements now agitating legislators and | appliances to be found in the exhibition. Mr. 
divines as to the safest mode of communicating | Hogg’s models for ventilation well deserved 
useful information to the children of all classes. examination. Mr. Cole’s apparatus for lowering 
As to the working man himself, he found his and raising windows would be found very useful 
amusement in the public-house, with poison for! where the sashes were heavy or difficult of 
the staple of his pleasure, and ribaldry, blas- laceess. Messrs. John Powell & Co. had sent 
phemy, quarrelling, and discord, its accessories. some capital samples of building materials and 
He urged that it should be the duty of the’ painted tiling; and Messrs. Doulton a charming 
State to provide places of healthful, cheerful, | collection of the artistic ware they were pro- 
and improving amusement and relaxation, as|ducing. William Green’s Climax Coal Saver 





Rational and Beneficial Amusements. 


|do anything in the way of providing greater 


the policy of leaving such things to private 
enterprise had been carried too far. The 
time had come for the surrender of a portion of 
our national prejudice against governmental 
interference. As to the terrible incubus, drink, 
he confessed himself a radical revolationist, but 
in the most peaceful and loyal sense. He did 
not object so much to the national revenue 
derived from beer; he would not oppose even 
an increase of the malt-tax, if considered neces- 
sary, provided that the habitual licensing system | 
were given up and the trade properly com. 
pensated and made free; but the murderous 
system of licensed houses, where poison was 
frequently swallowed with the sanction and 
for the profit of the State, should be entirely 
abolished. 

Mr. Robert Rawlinson, C.B., said the picture 
Mr. Faller had drawn was a very deplorable one. 
He remembered several periods of prosperity in 
the history of the country, and he was sorry to 
say that the greater the prosperity the greater 
the demoralisation. Whether Government could 


facilities for working men’s savings he was not 
prepared to say, but as to collecting an income- 
tax through an employer, that he considered to 
be an impossibility. 

Mr. J. F. Boys arged that working men’s clubs 
should be kept entirely as clubs or places for the 
parpose of refreshment and amusement, and 





had obtained approval from a public committee. 
Mr. Henry Stott’s plans for the ventilation of 
ships appeared to be excellent; but the applica- 
tion of his system to the ventilation of sewers 
seemed not to be without objections. Messrs. 
Leoni & Co. showed that cooking could be done 
by gas with even a saving of money. Mr. 
Goodall’s exhibit of concrete flooring, and Mr. 
Northeroft’s Fire-resisting Compound Arched 
Floors and Roofs, were described and commented 
on, Alluding to the importance of having dry 
houses, he referred to the exhibits of the Silicate 
Paint Company, Seel-street, Liverpool, and said 
when they recollected the enormous amount of 
injury that lead-paint did every year, and the 
number of persons who were damaged most 
seriously by it, and the difficulty of keeping 
damp out of houses, and when they found that 
this company claimed to meet these two points, 
their preparations were of importance. Another 
useful appliance was Harrison & Wood’s domestic 
flashing plug, which was a very small article, 
bat from which, if largely used throughout Liver- 
pool, considerable advantage would result. The 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association had a stall, and 
their work ought to come under the notice of 
the ladies of Liverpool. They were quietly 
doing @ good deal of work, and might do more 
if they were aided by committees established 
in such large towns as Liverpool aod Man- 
chester. After mentioning other of the inven- 
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works of manufacture in which ——— art 

a@ more or less important part, the con- 
ee were different. Here of the beauty 
and charm would be derived from the beauty of 
the workmanship and the individuality given by 
the mind and touch of the workman—a phase 
of beanty to which mechanical production was 
death. What was it that we admired in Japanese 
art? Nodoubt the marvellous and inexhaustible 
fertility of invention, and the perfect rendering 
of natural forms; but if possible, still more, 
that exquisite workmanship which surpassed 
anything that European hands were capable of. 
Or, to confine ourselves to European art, 
wherein lay the beauty of the old Venetian glass 
goblet, which had the elegance and fragility of a 
harebell in its stem, and almost its tancy-like 
lightness ? Donbtless, in the first place, with 
the beanty of its design and the delicacy of its 
material; but did it not owe an equal charm to 
the taste of the handicraftsman whose skill had 
triumphed over the extreme difficulty of pro- 
ducing a perfectly beautifal form in a material 
requiring such rapid and dexterous treatment as 
molten glass? How much of that skill of hand 
and eye was required by the modern glass-maker 
or potter ? His business was not to use his dis. 
cretion or his natural taste in giving elegance to 
the form of the glass or pot he was making, but 
to manage the mould out of which thousands of 
exactly similar objects were produced ; and that 
the manufacturer believed that a mould was a 
much better way of producing forms than 
making them by band was certain. To an un- 
cultivated eye the effect might be equally good, 
and to save Jabour and produce in quantities 
might be equally good; but the original charm 
bad disappeared. The delicate fabric had become 
a mechanical production without life, made 
probably at a tenth of the cost, and with a tenth 
of the labour, but which, as far as the artistic 
value of its “diamond moulding” went, it 
was unnecessary to make at all. He was not 
s0 foolish as to suppose that mechanical 
reproduction could be done away with; it 
was part of the necessity of the times; it 
was certainly a result of our material progress, 
which we could not go back from; but, as 
he had already said, the conditions under which 
everything that was made before the introduc- 
tion of machinery was, in one sense, a work of 
art, could not be repeated. All he should 
wish to be understood was, that they must not 
delude themselves into the belief that they could 
produce works of art by the substitution of ma- 
chinery for hand-labour, or that the decoration 
of objects of common utility, by a mechanical 
process, could ever have any artistic value, and 





it was only by such life-long devotionon the part | the people of all classes who were wholly in. 
of artists themselves that the degrading tendency | different as to whether their surroundings were 
of mechanism and all its ac paniments could | ugly or beautiful, and who thought only of their 
be counteracted. There were other ways in| personal comfort or laxury. Those who were 
which such a devotion might be shown amongst | really interested in art formed but a very small 
them—by the voluntary education and training | portion of the whole mass of the nation, who 
of students, and in other ways. The French set were for the most part animated by other in. 
us a noble example in this respect, for many | terests, indifferent to, and in many cases opposed 
French artists had an atelier where students | to and irreconcileable with the interests of art. 
worked, and to whom the artists devoted regularly | It was encouraging to remember, however, that 
two mornings a week without receiving any | at no part of the world’s history, except during 
paymest. The custom showed a love of art for | the cultivation of Greek art, had a nation been 
its own sake, to which we could bardly find a| wholly artistic. In Italy, even at the best time, 
parallel here. Speaking of the art-education of | the mags of the people were probably indifferent, 
children, Mr. Poynter said it was not to be/and the love of art was confined to artists, 
expected that the teaching of the rudiments of | artificers, and the cultivated class. Although he 
geometry and perspective and elementary | did not see the possibility, under existing con. 
freehand drawing to many thousands of | ditions, of so complete a diffasion of taste for 
children would turn them at once into artists, | art among us as would make us an artistic race, 
or even give them any artistic instinct; but it | yet there was no reason why it should not be the 
would act as other elementary education acted | property of the cultivated class, and of all ert 
—it would give a chance to natures which | workmen, as it was in Italy; and it was to be 
might otherwise remain undeveloped. But in | remembered that the spirit of art would of iteelf 
itself the learning of geometry and freehand | assist in the increase of this cultivated class, and 
drawing could no more be called studying art | in the spread of the cultivation by which it lived. 
than learning the alphabet could be said to be | ‘I have not,” said Mr. Poynter, in conclusion, 
studying literature. Both were the necessary pre- | ‘‘ entered into the question of painting, which ir, 
liminary stages for a higher culture. Speaking | as far as the imaginative powers are concerned, 
of the means for promoting art education, he | of course the highest and most important branch 
alluded to the art schools, and added that a/of the art; in the first place, because I have so 
constant effort was being made so to arrange the | often lectured on the subject, and in the second, 
Government payments to the masters that there | because there is a fear, through the high mar- 
should be the necessary inducement to lead their | ketable value of pictures, that all the best artistic 
pupils from one stage to another, a matter which | talent of the country is rushing in that direction, 
would be easy enough if the supplies were and I was anxious to give prominence to the 
unlimited, but which was difficalt when they had | social and economic side of the subject. There 
to be kept within bounds. It was in this way, | is, however, no reason why this great art should 
however, that be hoped the influence of the vast | not take here as high a place as in any country,— 
machinery of the Art Department might be felt— I might almost say as in any time. The 
through the chances given to children to turntheir | English, if they have not the marvellous tech- 
attention to art if their inclinations were in that | nical facility of the French, are far superior in 
direction ; through the inducements to study | poetic feeling and imagination; and the inde- 
offered by art classes and schools; and through the | pendence of thought which has in some respects 
final inducements to enter into training at South | barred the way to the formation of a definite 
Kensington as art masters, that in examinations | school in England is combined in our national! 
they might diffuse their knowledge through the | character with much readiness to learn from 
city. The system bad its disadvantages, no doubt. | other countries. If we can only acquire suffi- 
According to the direction which the instruction | cient love for art to enable us to resist the ener- 








| took, its inflaence would be equally strong for good | vating influence of an indiscriminating public 


or for evil, and herein lay an immense responsi- | and a too ready market, the art of painting may 
bility. But there was another great piece of | receive amongst us its highest development.” 

machinery which had no such risks, and by which 
the truest principles of taste might be diffused 
among all classes—through the institution and 
formation of museums. 
they must not deceive themselves as to the 
influence which they would exercise. Without 
previous culture, no one was likely to appreciate 








HEALTH QUESTIONS AT THE 


Noxious Vapours and Smoke, 
Tre special question was,—“ What Amend. 


Here again, however, | SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, LIVERPOOL. 


they would have made an immense step in ad- | a work of high art; the richness and splendour | ments are required in the Legislation necessary 
vance if the public conld be persuaded that it | of workmanship and material in a cup by Cellini | to prevent the Evils arising from Noxious Vapours 


was better to have no decorations at all than would please an uneducated eye, but it needed a 
such as were purely mechanical. A strong feel- | long apprenticeship in general and special study 
ing for the higher forms of art had never existed for theappreciation of theexquisite taste and fancy 
in this country ; or, he should say, rather, the | which had guided the artist. Mr. John Morley, 
artistic faculty had never in our race, of its|in a speech on education lately delivered, had 
own accord, leaned towards the higher forms of | asked why the collection of Castellani jewels at 
art. Except in architecture, we had never pro. the British Museum should not be sent to Bir. 
duced any works of higher art, we had never had mingham to improve the taste of the jewellers. 
of indigenous growth anything in the shape of | If it were in the least possible that the gold. 
those schools of painting and sculpture, and smiths and jewellers would take to heart the 
metal work, which sprang out of the native soi] lesson which those wonderfal specimens of Greek 
in Flanders, to say nothing of Italy. All the art tanght them—a lesson which he (Mr. 





higher forms of art had been imported into | Poynter) had tried to indicate in this paper,— 
England either by foreign artists coming to work namely, that exquisite workmanship was the 
for our native princes, or by men of taste and essence of fine-art manufacture, and in jewelry, | 
culture. Until within the last hundred years | above all things, then no risk, perhaps, would be | 
there was no such thing as a school of painting | too great to ron in the cause; but it was far too | 
in England at all. But there did exist in England probable that the only result would a “cribbing” 
until lately what, indeed, was common to all the of a few of the forms to produce a novelty, and | 
world,—the sentiment and tradition of excel- | the executing them in a coarse and barbarous | 
lence in such more homely forms of art as were| manner. But museums had another important | 


and Smoke.” The section met under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Thomas Hawksley, C.E. 

Dr. Angus Smith (Manchester) read a paper 
on the subject. He said that the progress of 
chymical manufactures, and the alkali manu- 
facture pre-eminently, were intimately connected 
with the progress, civilisation, and refinement of 
thecountry. It was said that these manufactures 
destroyed crops, trees, and vegetation generally, 
and the charge was not without foundation. In 
1863 the capital of the alkali trade in the 
kingdom was equal to about 2,000,0001., the 
total amonnt of salt used being annually 254,000 
tons; now nearly that amount was used in the 
crowded collection of works at Widnes, whilst 
that was only 39 per cent. of the total used by 
the whole trade. It was needfal to consider 
the actual nature of the damage done to the 
land. They must remember that that was not 
a money loss, except perhaps in a few cases. 
He bad never heard of any piece of land 


applied to household furniture and fittings; and 
eoch a feeling took, of course, an English 
development, which gave its own character to 


fanction—the preservation of relics of antiquity, selling at a diminishing rate because of 
which, if lost, neither money nor labour could | chymical works in Lancashire, but he had 
restore. The collection and preservation of heard of a great deal selling at s much 


the work produced. Except in a few solitary | objects of art could not but have a refining and | 
cases, to which he would refer, it might be said | educating effect on those whose tastes were 
that an object of industrial art was never now | sufficiently raised by cultivation to appreciate 
produced which was satisfactory to the cultivated | them; and to supply local museums and art 
eye from every point of view; and what he | schools with the best specimens available was 
desired to point out was, that it was only through | one of the most important duties of the South 
the determination and energy, and a certain | Kensington Museum. He could see three ways 
amount of self-sacrifice, on the part of those who | in which the influence of art might be brought 
were capable of directing the public taste,—|to bear on our social system,—through the 
that was to say, of artists and men of culture,— | return, if only partial, to the bygone excellence of 
that an improvement could be considered pos. workmanship ; through the spread of education ; 
sible. There bad been great efforts in this | and by affording art students, throughout the 
direction made of late years by the firm of | kingdom, the opportunity of seeing fine works of 
as Mr. Morris was the head, and if he re. | different periods and styles. We should not 
erred to the work Mr. Morris had done, it was | deceive ourselves, however, as to the extent to 
ms with the object of bringing his name | which public taste might be influenced through 
orward, but because he had a firm conviction that | these means, for there was an immense mass of 








increased rate. So far as could be made 
out, under the new Act crops had suffered 
very little, and in places where they used to 
sufier there were no complaints this year. Land- 
owners might still, however, say, ‘‘ We know you 
do us good by increasing the value of land, but 
why do ns evil to counteract it? Send all the 
chymical works to some corner by themselves 
and let them rage together.” Such a proposal 
might once bave been reasonable, but it was now 
out of all question. It was completely made out 
that the sulphur acids from chymical works now 
far exceeded the muriatio acid. The sulphur 
from common coal was a very large quantity, 
and when chimneys were numerous and near, the 
amount given out was very destructive, so that, 
for example, near the centre of a town, such 38 
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Manchester, trees would not grow at all. They ignorant classes, on the laws of health. She 
burned about one hundred million tons of coal | dwelt on the success which attended the delivery 
annually, and if it contained one per cent. of vola- | of lectures to poor women in London on such 
tilised sulphur they had three million tons of the | subjects as “ How to Manage a Baby,” “ What 
strongest vitriol poured into the air, most of it | to do till the Doctor comes,” “ Drink and Water,” 
coming down on themselves and the land. The |“ How to keep the Doctor out of the House,” 
combustion of smoke, that was, of the black &c. Many of the diseases of infants were pre- 


portion, was very desirable. It was known to 
be very easy in most cages, and the introduction 
of mechanical stokers was a duty in very many 
cases, probably for the majority of furnaces, It 
was very much wanted for the benefit also 
of the stokers, who, especially in sea vessels, 
were exposed to labour such as ought not 
to be given by a nation that rejoiced in 
putting down slavery. Condensation in alkali 
works was advancing so rapidly that it 
might even now be considered advisable 
that it should be completed in all new 
works from this time, and certainly so if the 
newer furnaces acted as they promised. The 
difficulties as to copper works were greatly 
removed, and it would be no hardship to insist 
that every copper worker should condense at 
least as well as Messrs. Vivian or Messrs. Newton 
& Co. did. They might then think of the gases 
of glassworks. At present he believed they 
were quite able to deal with those of potteries 
and cement works. The actual effect of any of 
these gases on the health of the population was 


not well known. They did not prevent to any | 


ventible, but very few women knew intelligently 
how to bring up their babies. 

Toe Rev. Canon Warr said that from close 
perusal of most of the tracts published by the 
| Ladies’ Sanitary Association, he could say that 
they were far superior to, and more likely to 
attract attention, than many of the story-books 
that circalated in our streets. 

Mr. Cooke Taylor made some remarks com. 
mendatory of the society of which Miss Lan. 
kester is secretary. 

Misa Beeker remarked, with regard to the 
ventilation of the dwellings of the poor, that 


overlook the deadly effects from cold. 
Co-operative Housekeeping. 
Mr. Collins read a paper by Miss C. C. Morfitt, 
“ On Co-operative Housekeeping.” The authoress 
recommended the system of co-operation among 
industrious persons of limited means, on the 
grounds of economy, comfort, and healthfal- 
ness. Plans, illustrating the way in which she 
would have the co-operative residences con- 





they must not, in their anxiety for fresh air, 


known extent the existence of zymotic diseases, structed, were circulated amongst the members 


their libraries should have as much light litera. 
ture as possible. Something should also be done 
towards providing amusement for the working 
women, for whom little or nothing had been done. 
Sach a work was an admirable one for a number 
of ladies to engage in. 

After some remarks from Sir W. Stirling in 
support of innocent recreation for the people, 

The Rev. R. H. Lundie observed that one of 
the difficulties mentioned in Mr. Fuller’s paper 
had been to a great extent met in Liverpool by 
the establishment of cocoa-rooms for the working 
classes, no fewer than fourteen of these rooms 
having been opened within the last twelve 
months. 





EXHIBITION OF SANITARY AND 
DOMESTIC APPLIANCES, LIVERPOOL. 


Dvaine the past week large numbers of people 
have visited the exhibition in the Drill-hall, St. 


) Anne-street, which was opened on Wednesday 
in last week, in connexion with the Social Science 


Congress, and on Saturday evening the place 
was so crowded that locomotion from stand to 
stand was a matter of no little difficulty. The 
size of the building was far from sufficient 
for the number and varied character of the 
exhibits, and it is much to be regretted that the 
endeavour to obtain Victoria Hall, which was 
specially erected for the religious services of 





Mesera. Moody & Sankey, proved ineffectual, as 


as some persons very naturally expected. The 
gases were not strong enough to prevent infee- 
tion, and the total effect in a chymical town was 
not clearly known. In St. Helen’s the mortality 
last year was 23°9. Still the evidence seemed 
to be against the gases, and very clearly in the 
case of the workmen. Gases, from putrefaction, 
were better known to be hurtfal to health, but 
people did not avoid them so much, because they 


of the section. In addition to the ordinary | that commodious building would not only have 
domestic offices and rooms, the plans included proved to be most admirably adapted for 
@ billiard-room, four servants’ rooms, skating-|/ the purpose, so far as accommodation was 
rink, laundry, dining-room, engine-room, bakery concerned, but it would also have been much 
and pastry, starching and ironing rooms, &c. more central for visitors and a greater advantage 
Such an establishment could be erected at the to the exhibitors. As it is, many of the exhibits 
cost of 10,000/., and would let to six tenants at | could not be properly inspected on account of being 
a gross rental of 700/. per annum, and would too much crowded, and several exhibitors were 
thus yield a per centage of 7 per cent. for the | obliged to keep back many articles for want of 


did not affect the senses so readily. It was capital expended. There should be nineservants, | 
better to prevent the formation of gases near with wages amounting to 1901. a year. 
them than to remove them when found. After 
giving a description of furnaces and various) 
processes, Dr. Smith said all works giving out; Mr. Francis Fuller read a voluntary paper on 
offensive gases ought to be put under inspection | “ The increasing importance of enabling and 
for a time, when complained of, and all those inducing the people to seek rational and bene- | 


Rational and Beneficial Amusements. 


giving out the acids mentioned should be in- 
cluded under constant inspection. Certain 
facilities should be given in the case of actions 
for damages so as to include a namber of persons 
as doing an injury, and persons should pay in 
proportion to the injury so far as could be 
ascertained. 

Dr. Macadam (Glasgow) said that the only 
objection he had to Dr. Smith’s paper was that 
it dwelt more upom persuasion than compulsion 
with reference to the consumption of smoke, and 
he thought a little compulsion along with the 
persuasion would be more effective in purifying 
the atmosphere. 

Dr. Fergus (Glasgow) remarked that sewer 
gases found their way into all our houses in spite 
of any trap which had been invented ; and these 
gases were sufficiently potent to destroy the 
lead soil-pipes between the trap and the house. 
He found that the trap of the closet was a small 
laboratory for the manufacture of a gas that 
destroyed the lead, and stated that none of the 
gases were kept out of the houses by what were 
called water-traps. 

Dr. Andrews argued that sewer gases were 
often very injsrious when no bad smell! could be 
detected. 


Sanitary Education of the People. 


Dr. Hairland, on behalf of Mr. E. B. Ellice, 
Clark, read a paper “ Oa the Education of the 
People with reference to Sanitation.” The author 
remarked that, unless something was done by 
way of edacating the masses in sanitary matters, 
all scientific research and practical teachings 
would be valueless. Sanitarians might labour 
for ever, with small results for good unless they 
had the assistance of the people. Individual 
responsibility should be taught and early insisted 
on, a@ little could be effected with the adult 
population. Through the School Boards there 
was an opportunity of incaleating knowledge at 
an age when it was rarely forgotten; and Mr. 
Clark suggested the necessity of School Boards 


having teachers who could instreet the young in | 


such matters. 
Health Lessons to the Poor. 
Mr. W. Clode read a paper by Miss Lankester 


“On the Advantage of Health Lessons to the 
Poor.” The anthorsss wrote on the necessity of 


ficial amusements in preference to intemperance 

and vicious indulgence.’ He remarked that the 

last year had brought but too-convincing evidence | 
that whatever may have been the progress made | 
by the School Board, however great the efforts | 
to bring children to school, and whatever good | 
effect these efforts may have in the future, de- | 
pravity among our juvenile population was 


room on their stalls to showthem. Mr. R. T. 


| Chaplin, of London, had the management of the 
| exhibition ; but it was mainly dae, as before, to the 
| exertions of Mr. James Robinson. The ceremony 


of opening the exhibition took place at eleven 
o'clock, and was very simple. 

Mr. Godwin, being called to the chair, said the 
exhibition was not exactly a portion of the Social 
Science Association’s programme, but it was an 
offshoot, and he was sure that all who had 
attended previous exhibitions strongly desired 
that it should be made part of the actual busi- 
ness of the Association. Whatever might be 
said of wild theories mooted elsewhere, at that 
exhibition they had only hard facts to deal with, 


widely spread, and the fringe of the evil had| which could be well examined and at once 
scarcely been touched. No provision was made disposed of. After stating that the number of 
for the amusement and recreation of the young, | exhibitors was upwards of 100, he proceeded to 
which, he maintained, was not less urgent than’ mention some of the most important sanitary 
the arrangements now agitating legislators and | appliances to be found in the exhibition. Mr. 
divines as to the safest mode of communicating | Hogg’s models for ventilation well deserved 
useful information to the children of all classes. examination. Mr. Cole’s apparatus for lowering 
As to the working man himself, he found his | and raising windows would be found very useful 
amusement in the public-house, with poison for | where the sashes were heavy or difficult of 
the staple of his pleasure, and ribaldry, blas-|aceess. Messrs. John Powell & Co. had sent 


time had come for the surrender of a portion of 


phemy, quarrelling, and discord, its accessories. 
_He urged that it should be the duty of the 
State to provide places of healthful, cheerful, | 
and improving amusement and relaxation, as 
the policy of leaving such things to private 
enterprise had been carried too far. The 


our national prejudice against governmental 
interference. As to the terrible incubus, drink, 
he confessed himself a radical revolationist, but 
im the most peaceful and loyal sense. He did 
not object so much to the national revenue 
derived from beer; he would not oppose even 
an increase of the malt-tax, if considered neces- 
sary, provided that the habitual licensing system | 
were given up and the trade properly com. | 
pensated and made free; but the murderous | 
system of licensed houses, where poison was 
frequently swallowed with the sanction and 
for the profit of the State, should be entirely 
abolished. 

Mr. Robert Rawlinson, C.B., caid the picture 
Mr. Faller had drawn was a very deplorable one. 
He remembered several periods of prosperity in 
the history of the country, and he was sorry to 
say that the greater the prosperity the greater 
the demoralisation. Whether Government could 
|do anything in the way of providing greater 
facilities for working men’s savings he was not 

ed to say, but as to collecting an income- 
tax through an employer, that he considered to 
be an impossibility. 

Mr. J. F. Boys arged that working men’s clubs 
should be kept entirely as clubs or places for the 





lectures and lessons being given to the 
people, and especially to the lower and more 





parpose of refreshment and amusement, and 


| gome capital samples of building materials and 


painted tiling; and Messrs. Doulton a charming 
collection of the artistic ware they were pro- 
ducing. William Green’s Climax Coal Saver 
had obtained approval from a public committee. 
Mr. Henry Stott’s plans for the ventilation of 
ships appeared to be excellent; but the applica- 
tion of his system to the ventilation of sewers 
seemed not to be without objections. Messrs. 
Leoni & Co. showed that cooking could be done 
by gas with even a saving of money. Mr. 
Goodall’s exhibit of concrete flooring, and Mr. 
Northeroft’s Fire-resisting Compound Arched 
Floors and Roofs, were described and commented 
on. Alluding to the importance of having dry 
houses, he referred to the exhibits of the Silicate 


Paint Company, Seel-street, Liverpool, and said 


when they recollected the enormous amount of 
injury that lead-paint did every year, and the 
number of persons who were damaged most 
seriously by it, and the difficulty of keeping 
damp out of houses, and when they found that 
this company claimed to meet these two points, 
their preparations were of importance. Another 
useful appliance was Harrison & Wood’s domestic 
flashing plug, which was a very small article, 
buat from which, if largely used throughout Liver- 
pool, considerable advantage would result. The 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association had a stall, and 
their work ought to come under the notice of 
the ladies of Liverpool. They were quietly 
doing @ good deal of work, and might do more 
if they were aided by committees established 
in such large towns as Liverpool and Man- 
chester. After mentioning other of the inven. 
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tions exhibited, he concluded by impressing the 
importance of giving increased attention to 
sanitary matters generally. Thousands of 
people had died in Liverpool simply because 
of the want of good sanitary arrangements. 
Liverpool possessed able sanitary officers and 
many good arrangements, still people died to 
an alarming extent who ought to live, and would 
live, under better sanitary arrangements. 

Dr. Yeats next spoke, and said, the object 
which the committee had in view had been to 
make the exhibition as representative as pos- 
sible of each class, and as far as could be to 
show to what point England had arrived in 
affording to every one, rich and poor, the best 
means of meeting hia domestic and his social 
requirements. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham said he had attended ‘the 
whole of the exhibitions which had been held in 
connexion with the Social Science Congress, and 
he could bear testimony to the good from a 
sanitary point of view which such exhibitions 
had had upon those who had frequented them. 
New appliances of s sanitary character had 
often been brought out at exhibitions of this 
kind, to which the public needed to have their 
attention drawn, in order that they might be 
adopted for the benefit of the public health. 
The present exhibition formed no exception to 
the rale, for there were in it numerous appliances 
of immense importance in a sanitary point of 
view. After dwelling at some length, and very 
usefally, upon the importance of having pure air 
and pure water, he remarked that it could not 
be said with regard to Liverpool that its water- 
supply was of the most desirable quality when 
they took into consideration the fact that a large 
per-centage of the supply was procured from 
wells sunk in the red sandstone, and that the 
sewers which carried away foocal matter were 
hewn out of the solid rock, and constracted with 
the addition of an arch only. He hoped those 
who visited the exhibition would pay particular 
attention to all the appliances, becauee in each 
one of them they would find something worthy 
of note, and perhaps something which might be 
of importance to their own health and that of 
their families. 

The exhibition was then declared open, and 
the chairman said he had only to commend it to 
the special attention of the inhabitants of Liver- 
pool, and to express an earnest hope that it 
would be productive of good. 





THE LIVERPOOL ART CLUB. 


Soctat Science, which, in different parts of 
England, for the last twenty years, has culled 
flowers of many and divers species,—otherwi:e 
destined perhaps to blash unseen,—has jus! 
brought into unusual notice the existence of +» 
society of gentlemen whose artistic doinge, 
from what we have read and experie iced, must 
be added to the catalogue of those goxd deeds 
which may yet brighten the naughty aspect of a 
materialistic world. The objects of this club 
are to found and perpetuate in Liverpool one 
general centre of commanication and reanion, 
whither local art-collectors and art-lovers may 
be attracted under one common hospitable roof; 
while they, moreover, may in like manner be 
brought into closer and more direct connexion, 
not only with local, but also with metropolitan 
artiste. This clab also aide in the promotion of 
loan collections and in the delivery of lectures 
upon art. The Liverpool Art-Club, in its first 
by-law, describes itself as formed for the purpose 
of bringing together those interested in artistic 
subjects, and the fartherance of anything that 
may promote the interests or diffasea knowledge 
of art 5 and we learn that an attempt is even 
now being made to found a similar club in another 
large city in the north. 

The presence in Liverpool of a few Royal 
Academiciang, with a sprinkling of other Lon- 
doners of artistic and antiquarian tastes or 
gree je afforded the Art-Clabd another occa. 

1on for exercising its hospitality to stran ; 
and, last Saturday evening, H nee, in homens 
practical manner, that not the meanest of the 
qualities developed at a Social Science Congress 
is the science of sociality. The dinner, which 
= & complete success, was held at the Club- 

ouse in the room at present devoted to a loan 
exhibition of illaminated manuscripts. Covers 
were laid for seventy-nine, of whom thirty were 
+ among the latter, besides the 
re were the Marquis of Huntly, Sir Robert 
lier, and four presidents of sections. Of these 
ast, one, Mr. Herschell, Q.C., M.P., had de- 


nounced, in his opening address, Coroners’ Courts, 
and the uncodified state of English law; and 
another, Mr. Poynter, R.A., had, on that same 
morning, inveighed against an age of iron and 
engineers ia general, and the landing-stages and 
bridges of Liverpoolin particular. It was, there. 
fore, with no small amusement that hosts and 
guests heard, in the course of the evening, the 
good-humoured rap on the knuckles received by 
both these gentlemen from the wit of one 
practised debater, and an awfully practical 
question put by anotber speaker. Mr. Herschel! 
was pointedly told by Sir Robert Collier that 
“by no laws which you can enact, by no institu. 
tions which you can make, can you turn the 
savage into a civilised being. You require,” 
added Sir Robert, “‘ civilisation before good laws 
or good institutions are possible ;” and the result 
of a wicked whisper induced Mr. Gaskell, the 
president, to say that he had taken the liberty 
to ask Mr. Poynter in what way horrible-looking 
works of utility could be made consistent with 


artistic rules; to which the Royal Academician | 
had replied that it was scarcely his province | 


to do more than point out the excessive ugliness 
of these things, and that it was for the engineers 
to devise some means by which utility and beauty 
would be combined. Nor did the Marquis of 
Hantly, who unintentionally delivered a little 
stab at the pugnacious character of art criticism, 
fail to raise a laugh by a story well told. He, 
it appears, is a bric-d-brac hunter; and once, 
killing time ata town in Northamptonshire, he 





found himself in the shop of “a silversmith with | 


three balls over the door.” Having asked the 
price of everything in the shop-window, and 


finding nothing of interest, he inquired if there | 


were avy great collectors in the town. The 
silversmith’s wife said there was Mr. Sadler. 


“ Pray,” continued the Marquis, “ what does Mr. | 


Sadler col!ect ?” 
“ poor-rates, sir!” 
Mr. Philip Rathbone, to whose earnestness the 
addition of an art-section to this year’s Congress 
is due, spoke like a man of the world, as well as 
an art-lover. Referring to the repeated slur 
cast upon Social Science Congresses by the press, 
he said, very happily, that if such congresses did 


not advance science very much, they spread | 
y AB. ss | cotta, suggestive of the character of the instita- 


science; and concluded, with a touch of 
amiable satire, in describing Sir Robert Collier 
as “one who had shown that the love of art 
could flourish more strongly among politicians 
than among any other class of amateurs, except 
perhaps medical men.” Nor did he fail to strike 
home with a hard hit—even in spite of the 
presence of the mayor—regarding the baneful 
influence upon the art of the country and the taste 
of the people exercised by some of our national 
and monicipal institutions. 

Bat the best speech of the evening was that 
delivered by Mr. Leighton, R.A., and we cannot 
but think that the evident facility with which he 
expresses himself,—with equal force and refine. 
ment,—will contribute, when the time comes, to 
lead to his elevation to a post which many of the 
public, and some of his colleagues, consider him 
destined to fill. Mr. Leighton’s words (forming 
only a portion of his speech), if we remember 
rightly, were almost as follows :—“ There can be 
no doubt that a place of meeting, where men, 
smitten with that absorbing thing—a love for 
art—may come together and discuss, in a friendly 
manner, their favourite topic, compare their 
treasured possessions, increase their knowledge, 
exchange their ideas, and by contact of intelli. 
gence perhaps evolve some new spark of thought 
—such an institution cannot fail to be useful as 
well as delightful, anywhere and everywhere. 
At the same time, I venture to think that the 
uses of an art-clab are more especially obvious 
in great towns such as Liverpool and Manchester, 
which are huge centres of manufacturing and 
commercial activity, remote from the metro- 
polis, where the current of daily life sets 
itself etrongly and effectually in a direction en. 
tirely opposed and inimical to art. Although 
Englishmen have shown in political life that they 
cannot bear centralisation, in their artistic aims 
we see a different spectacle. We see heaped up, 
in profuse abundance, treasures of art in the 
metropolis; and, with the exception of the uni- 
versity towns of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
capital towns of Edinburgh and Dablin, we see 
an almost entire baldness with regard to these 
things all over the country. How great ia this 
contrast! See what immense resources are open 
to the lover of art in London. In the British 


Museum alone the student sees before him an 





art-epitome in all its lovely forms, which the 
world cannot rival. The precious spoils cf the 


“Oh!” replied the woman, | 








Parthenon, the light and pomp of scientific lite 
in the great Periclean age, are arrayed before his 
eyes in the Panathenaic frieze; and, there, in 
the serene presence of gods and heroes, he may 
almost for a moment forget the din and squalor 
all around him. In the National Gallery we 
can follow the growth and development of the 
art of painting from its birth, in the city of 
Florence, to its culmination in Rome and Venice, 
and its later triamphs—its Indian summer—jn 
Holland, Spain, and Flanders. ..... On the 
other hand, when we turn, say to Liverpool, we 
find these resources, not wholly wanting, but, at 
the same time, in an embryonic condition. 
A great deal, however, has already been 
done ..... but a great deal remains to be 
done, in order to propagate the knowledge of 
art, to raise its tone, and to spread its refining 
influences among the great commercial popula. 
tions.” Here it is that the uses of such a club as 
that at Liverpool come into view; and we agree 
with Mr. Leighton that the worthy and noble 
objects which the Art.Club proposes to itself, 
beyond mere social and convivial enjoyment, will 
spread a beneficial and lasting influence upon 
the community at large in the wealthy and yet 
pauper-ridden town of Liverpool. 








BRIGHTON SCHOOL OF ART AND 
SCIENCE. 


On a convenient site in the Grand Parade, at 
the foot of Carlton-hill, a school of art and 
science is being erected for Brighton. We give 
a view of the fagade and plans of the principal 
stories of the building. The first stone was laid 
by Sir Henry Cole in June last. Of the designs 
sent in—the competition was an open one—that 
of Mr. J. G. Gibbins, of Brighton, was selected 
by thecommittee. Before being finally passed, 
however, the plans and elevations were carefully 
gone through by the committee and Mr. Fisher, 
and they were subsequently submitted to the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
forapproval. The building instyle will bea modern 
adaptation of the Romanesque, and it will cover 
an area of 68 ft. by 71 ft.6in. The facade will be 
handsome with stone-work and figures in terra- 


tion. On each side of the main entrance on the 
Grand Parade will be columns of red polished 
granite, while the window columns will be of 
red Mansfield stone, and the jambs of yellow 
Malm brick. The front wall of each wing will 
have a sculptured medallion, with emblematical 
figures let into it, and in the centre of the 
fagade will be a clock with a statuette on 
either side. The cornices, balustrading, and 
coping, will be of Bath stone. The accommo- 
dation for the art classes will consist of an 
elementary-room, 38 ft. by 32 ft. 6 in, 
lighted from the top, accommodating a class of 
about eighty students; painting and antique 
rooms, together about 50 ft. by 22 ft., lighted 
from the north; a modelling-room, library, 
master’s room, &c. For Science there will be 
two large class-rooms, professor's room, and 
chemical liboratory; and, for both, a lecture- 
room, occasional class-rooms, secretary's office, 
eloak-rooms and lavatories, and residence for 
attendant. 

Mr. G. R. Lockyer, of King-street, North- 
street, Brighton, is the builder; and the imme- 
diate superintendent of the operations is Mr. 
Parker Anscombe, his manager. 








Interesting Discovery in Rome.—An in- 
teresting discovery has jast been made at Rome, 
in the Church of St. Peter ad Viocula. Work- 
men have been engaged for some time in the 
construction of a “confession,” near the high 
altar. In the course of the excavations, in 4 
line between the altar and the apse, they came 
upon a marble sarcophagus more than two 
métres in length. On the sides are sculptured 
five groups in the style, apparently, of the fourth 
or fifth century. The first represents the 
Redeemer raising Lazarus, with the sister of the 
latter on her knees at the tomb; the second, the 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes; the 
third, Jesus and the Samaritan woman at the 
well; the fourth, our Lord foretelling to Peter 
his triple denial; and the fifth, Christ giving the 
keys to Peter. The interior is divided into 
seven compartments, and this circumstance bas 
given rise to the belief that the sarcophagus 
found contains the bodies of the seven Maccabees, 
which, acc>rding to Charch history and tradition, 
rest in this church, built by Eadoxia. 
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. Entrance-hall, 

. Secretary's and Board room, 
28 ft. by 16 ft. 

. Science class-rooms, 33 ft. by 
16 ft. each, 

. Men’s lavatory and paste-room. 

. Lecture-room, 31 ft, by 22 ft. 

. Black board 








1 
2 
3. 
4 





Professor's room, 20 ft. by 16ft. 
Yard 


Roof of men’s offices. 

Elementary art room, 38 ft. by 
32 ft. 6 in, 

11, —. : n 

12, Library, 16 ft. by 14 ft. 

13. Master’s room, 16 ft. by 14 ft. | 

14, Painting-room, 22 ft. by 16 ft. 

15. Antique-room, 33 ft. by 22 ft. 

16, Modeiling-room, 20 ft. by 16ft. 

17. Lobby. 

18, Landing. 

19, Stairs to laboratory. 


The ladies’ room forms & mez- 
zanine room above professor's 
room, 

The basement floor contains care- 
takers’ rooms, occasional class- 

Pn «oreo coals, . al 

GROUND ; @ laboratory is over the model- 

ve FIRST FLOOR PLAN ling-room and grand staircase. 
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BRIGHTON SCHOOL OF ART AND SCIENCE.——Mr. J. G. Grepms, Arcnrrecr. 
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“BAYNARD CASTLE,” QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET. 


Tuts building, of which we give an illustration 
in our present number, is composed mainly of 
red brick, the highly ornate decorations being 
moulded in red terra cotta. The premises, which 
are situate in Qaeen Victoria-street, at the corner 
of St. Andrew’s-hill, have been designed and 
built by Major J. F. Wieland, who owns several 
other buildings in the same street, notably Albert- 
buildings, Imperial-buildings, Poaltry-chambers, 
Bridge-chambers, and, lastly, the Oriental Re. 
staurant over Blackfriars Station. In the present 
instance of the Baynard Castle, he has chosen a 
variety of the Tudor style of architecture, because 
the present building covers a portion of the site 
of the historic Baynard Castle, which was for 
some time the residence of King Richard III. 
while Dake of Gloucester, and afterwards while 
king. It was from his residence, Baynard Castle, 
that Richard Duke of Gloucester proceeded to 
Westminster to demand the throne of England, 
and thence also did he proceed on the fol- 
lowing day to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where he was 
received by the Archbishop and clergy as the 
King of England. Baynard Castle is rich in 
history, for it was here that Edward was named 
king, and where Richard usurped the title; 
where Henry VII. frequently resided, and on one 
occasion received and lodged his storm.tossed 
guest, Philip of Austria. In Baynard Castle, too, 
in still earlier times, lived Maud the Fair, who was 


The Academy of the Fine Arts was the pro- 
duct of these changed times. The world had 
commenced to educate itself and to think for 
itself. And whilst it was intent upon solving 
some very knotty questions, the feeling for art 
almost expired. Academies came to the rescue, 
and prevented its utter extinction. 

It was under similar conditions to these,—in 
& country where the masses were uncultivated,— 
in a State where the taste of the people had no 
leading, in art, from the educated class, that the 
Royal Academy of London was founded, and 
faithfully it fed the lamp, and kept it burning 
till better times. For this devoted service we 
are deeply indebted to it. The Royal Academy 
deserves our gratitude. For had it not been 
for those associated English painters, sculptors, 
and architects, we should, in all probability, 
have had no art-sustaining power whatever,—no 
schools, no art-teaching through the greater 
part of acentury. Butthe influence of such an 
institation upon the arts of a country, either for 
good or ill, is, under such adverse external con- 
ditions, too apt to be exaggerated. But now 
that there is somewhat more light diffused, on 
art matters, outside the Academy, the public is 
somewhat dazed by this access of effalgence, and 
has somehow or other got possessed with the 
notion that the Academy ought to be answer. 
able for what it never can be answerable 
for, viz., the taste of the people. An academy 
in a free country, like all other institutions 
amongst a free people, will be what the people 








killed with a poisoned egg because she refased 
the hand of King John. Nice times those! 

In the excavations for the present building, 
traces were found, it is stated, of a secret passage, 
supposed to be that which ran from Bay- 
nard Castle to Henry II.’s Fair Rosamond 
bower on Paul’s-hill Wharf. One of the 
latest historic facta connected with Baynard | 
Castle is the occasion of Queen Elizabeth | 


will to make it. The public in its intellectual 
progress has begun to rail at the Royal Academy 
without having itself as yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced in its art-knowledge to understand 
that it is all the while railing at and con- 
demning itself. 





words, it reproaches the Academy for not being 
something very different to what it has itself 
made it. If the Royal Academy had been 


For, in effect if not in| 


Let us turn for a moment to survey the con- 
ditions on which a grand national art develop- 
ment depends. 1. It depends upon the leading 
of the people. 2. It depends upon the educa. 
tion, the cultare of the people. 3. It depends 
upon the unity of thought and purpose of a 
fe oa 4. It depends upon the stability of a 

tate. 

1, Art depends upon the leading of a people, 
because the time must be yet far distant when 
the great mass of the population of this kingdom 
can possibly attain to that highest culture which 
is reached by but few. Meanwhile, the leading 
of the masses in art, as in other matters, devolves 
upon that edacated few. It is the leaders of the 
people who should direct the taste of the many, 
who should open up great opportunities for the 
exercise of artistic talent, and demonstrate to 
the people that art in ite highest exercise becomes 
monumental, by embodying, in more or less 
durable materials, the thoughts and aspirations 
of a people,—who should convince the people that 
unless this monumental art be encouraged, we 
shall, as a nation, have no lasting record of our 
intellectual status. 

2. Art depends upon the education of a people, 
because it is the more finely organised sensi- 
bility which is developed by culture which 
makes men susceptible to the refinements of art. 
Without this educational preparation it will be 
in vain to expect any improvement in taste. 

3. Art depends upon the unity of thought and 
purpose of a nation, because this alone leads to 
unity of style in architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, and impresses the arts of a country 
with a distinctive character. 

4. And art depends upon the stability of a 
State, because political and social stability 
enables the fine arts to be persistent in their 
| labours, and thus to perfect both their theoretical 
| and practical knowledge. 
| But what would be the condition of the artist, 





supping there with the Earl of Pembroke. | endowed by the State specially to paint grand and of art, in a State wherein all these necessary 
In the days we speak of, the river washed the | historical works, we might then have consist- conditions for the successful prosecution of 
walls of the castle, but now the City Flour-mills | ently blamed it for departing from the strict artistic studies were wanting, as they were in 


stand some hundreds of feet in front of it into 
the bed of the Thames. We are glad, however, 
that the name of the old castle (which is also the 
name of the City ward in which it is situated) 
should be perpetuated, albeit that the name now 
only attaches to a tavern. 

The terra-cotta decorations are chiefly heraldic, 
giving in their various details the arms of 
England, and the crests and supporters of various 
sovereigns who lived at Baynard Castle, together 
with the City arms and the arms of the ward. 
There is also a representation in terra cotta in 
bas-relief on the south front of the building of 
the original Baynard Castle, introdaced since 
our engraving was completed. 

The design has been carefully carried out by 
clever artists under the personal direction of 
Major Wieland. 











AS TO THE INFLUENCE OF ACADEMIES 
UPON THE ART OF A NATION. 


Tus question, discussed at the Liverpool 
Congress, is a very usefalone. Bat, as it stands, 
it tacitly implies that academies, art-academies, 
as they are now constituted, were always a part 
of the art organisations of the world. This, 
however, was by no means the case. Academies 
of art are of comparately recent origin. What- 
ever associations of artists may have existed in 
the two great art epochs, the Grecian and the 
Italian, the art of those epochs did not in the 
least degree owe its encouragement and progress 
to these gnilds, bat to much more potent 
inflaences outside and independent of them, viz., 
to the leading of the people, the culture of the 
people, and the will of the people. 

The modern academy has risen upon the 
ruins of ancient art developments, more imme- 
diately upon that which was fostered by the 
Papal power. With the modern academy came 
in the institution of national galleries of pictures 
and museums of antiquities; in short, that com- 
plex system of institutions for art-teaching by 
which this present age vainly expects to place 
art on the same elevated pedestal as that of 
Greece and Italy ; toeffect, in fact, by an inverse 
process, by the force of example, what was 
patiently earned step by step through the cen. 





The era of cabinet pictures set in. 


and pleasure? Tome, the proceeding appears to 


institution but for which we should have had no 
art at all? Why, instead of rewarding it for its 
devotion, and increasing its powers, you esta- 
blished a new art-department to take the art- 
teaching of the country out of its hands. 


the last half-century ? Was it not by that eda- 
cational progression which gave the people a 
clearer perception of their rights, and which 
enabled them to discern where error and cor- 
ruption larked, and to ask distinctly for the 
necessary reforms? A similar movement, arising 
from a similar cause, if I rightly interpret the 
turies by hard thinking and patient labour. When | addition of the art-section to the present Con- 
the Church of Rome ceased to be the great patron | gress, is beginning to stir the country with 
of painters, and the walls of the churches, the | respect to its art policy, and I feel convinced 
palaces, and other public edifices were gradually | that ib,will be followed by equally important and 
closed against the genius of the painter, the | beneficial reforms in regard to art as that which 
time for picture exhibitions and academies came. | preceded it was in favour of better representa- 
tion and good government. 


terms of its charter. But how can the public, 
with the least show of jastice, complain if the 
academicians do not, with one accord, pursue 
the highest aims in painting, when the public 
itself is all the while demanding of them a very 
different kind of art? You are the great pur- 
chasers, you the great picture-buying public by 
whom the artists thrive. Artists paint their 
pictures to your orders, to your tastes. It is 
really you, and not the Royal Academy, who 
exercise the greatest influence over the arts of 
the country. It is really you who determine, 
though you may perhaps not be aware of it, the 
path which the rising art-talent shall pursue, 
but who yet have the effrontery to turn upon 
and blame the Academy and the art-schools of 
the country for only too well complying with the 
strict letter of your demands. An academy 
would possess a superhuman obstinacy if, in a 
country like this, it could for any length of time 
run counter to, and defy, public opinion and 


taste. When there happens to be anything | 
wrong about a house, it is no uncommon thing | 
for the master to turn upon and blame his | 


servants. He seldom entertains the suspicion 
that he himself may be to blame. Can that 
public which has modified the several estates of 
the realm of this great country seriously turn upon 
a special institution like the Royal Academy, and 
accuse it of being the cauee of all the national 
artshort-comings, and of defyingits sovereign will 


be utterly childish, and unworthy of agreat people. 
And what did the nation do when the cry was 
firat raised against that institution,—against that 


How was it, I would inquire, that the nation 
was able to effect the great political reforms of 


| England, if we except that of national stability, 
till very recent times? For what leading had 
the people in art, half a century since, from the 
| educated class? What field has the artist had 
'in this country for the exercise of his talents 
'on a “grand scale” on monumental painting 
| compared with the painters of Greece and Italy ¢ 
Where was the unity of thought and purpose 
| which would have made our cities rise, not as 
they have done, a chaotic patchwork of styles, 
but bearing upon them a common impress, ex- 
hibiting an architectural and national magni- 
'ficence? Yet this, I say, was the very confusion 
of things which existed in England at the time 
| the Royal Academy was founded. The Academy 
| was quite powerless to change these conditions, 
but the walls of the Academy nevertheless 
‘served as a fortress in which the few English 


‘artists fought bravely through the adverse time, 
and the Royal Academy will, I will venture to 
|say, send you recraits when you have found 


new fields for artistic conquest, and wider cam- 
paigning ground than that of the walls of the 
Academy itself. 

I myself very much doubt whether an 
Academy of Fine Arts, constituted as modern 
academies are, could at any time show the 
slightest signs of vitality without being in some 
degree representative institutions. They may 
wear the appearance of being exclusive and 
absolute, when the art darkness of a people is 
profound, and they represent the taste but of a 
small class. The Royal Academy is now the 
representative of a much wider constituency 
than of old time, and none, I feel persuaded, 
know better than the Academicians themselves 
that the Academy’s occupation would be gone if 
it ceased, as a body, to modify its views, and to 
respond to the taste of the people. I have myself 
noticed how faithfully the walls of the Academy 
have reflected any poptlar bias to this or that 
temporary art fashion. 

I have, therefore, come to the conclusion that 
an academy is principally usefal as serving as a 
stronghold in adverse art times, but that it has 
little or no power to mould the taste of a people, 
—it is itself inflaenced and moulded by public 
opinion, public taste. 

Academies, as I have already stated, are 
modern institutions. In the two great art 
epochs, in those two epochs which produced the 
finest examples of art, academies, under the 
form in which we now know them, had no exist- 
ence. Our modern art policy is altogether 
different from that which was so pre-eminently 








successful, There was no necessity for Academy 
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exhibitions when the walls of every important 
building were in themselves a grand exhibition. 
There was less need for the painting of cabinet 
pictures when the public took a lively interest 
in the grand themes of religion and history. 
There was very little occasion for schools of art 
when the system of scholarship prevailed, and 
every newly-erected edifice was a school of the 
very best kind,—a school in which the student 
was not left at the very threshold of art to shift 
for himself, but which condacted him far beyond, 
and furnished him with that experience which 
made him either a painter, a sculptor, or an 
ornamentist. 

Depend upon it, if this country is to make 
@ great mark in the fine arts, we must change 
our art policy. If we do that in the direc- 
tion in which Greece and Italy point, and keep 
our minds steadily fixed on the great ends 
to be achieved, we may save the breath of 
clamour against academies, against any estab- 
lished art institution whatever. Liverpool has 


own hands, and to her fostering care I commend 
it. 

Bat whatever changes may take place in the 
art-policy of this country, there is one function 
which an Academy of the Fine Arts, like that 
of the Royal Academy of London, ought to be 
the best able to perform. I mean that of dis- 
pensing honours, and of honours I trust it will 
remain the fountain-head as long as artists retain 
the amiable weakness of desiring them for their 
good work. W. Cave Tomas, 





THE INTERIOR OF CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


the inauguration of this new art-policy in her | 


cable here, painting and gilding, which could not 
be more worthily employed, should be brought 
to the resoue, and save the house of God, 
at least the most sacred division of it—the choir 
and its aisles,—from presenting a meanness of 
surface which we could not tolerate in our sitting- 
rooms, and which prompts the feeling expressed 
by David when he said, “ Lo, I dwell in a house 
of cedar, but the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord remaineth under curtains.” Fancy the 
improvement that would be produced in the 
place if piers, arches, walls, and triforium 
arcade were suddenly changed by wand of 
magician from dark-red coarse-grained ©*.d- 
atone, to dark-red polished granite. How greatly 
more palatial and monumental would be its air 
and character! But some three or four coats 
of oil-paint, highly varnished, would, without 
imitating any superior material, realise an 
almost equal effect, and, at the same time, be 
preservative of the stone from injury by damp. 
Gilding might be added so as to emphasise the 
forms if needful, while horizontal gilded and 
decorated bands might be | so disposed as to 
increase the apparent height of the piers, aad of 
the interior. 

The noble and meritorious composition of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral has inspired the universal wish 
to supply the great desideratum therein of good 
detail and decoration, and render its finish 
worthy of the general design. But the buildings 
in question are quite as worthy of receiving all 
possible internal adornment as the great work 


appreciated, must inspire the wish to carry out 


to detail. 





Sizn,—Having, since writing my former re. 
marks thereon, had the pleasure of seeing the 
above-named place, I am impressed by one or | 
two features in its treatment which, I think, in 
the interest of church arrangement and decora- 
tion generally, might be profitably brought under 
the notice of the profession. 

The opening of the south transept into the 
charch, and the clearing of the central space, 
from which all the vistas radiate, is a great im- 
provement, and fully discioses the beauty and 
interest of a very impressive interior, and in- 
creases or restores the unity of the cathedral,— 
a quality very desirable in all such stractures, 
and one in which our cathedrals are somewhat 
inferior to the French, which generally exhibit 
one vast apartment that strikes with an effect 
of noble simplicity and majesty, though ours have 
the greatest apparent length in proportion to 
their actual dimensions. One vista, I would just 
remark, the one upwards, has not been im. 
proved by the great chandelier hung up in the 
tower. 

On the north side of this central space, two 
couples of polished Classic marble shafts, brought, 
I was told, from Corinth, which enter into the 
composition of the unique organ-screen, make a 
pleasing variation; and would have been atill 
more pleasing and harmonious had their capitals, 
and the superincumbent features in the screen, 
been of the same precious material. 

On entering the choir, though fully conscicas 

of a due solemnity arising from grandeur and 
purity of form, which must owe much to the 
removal of whitewashes and excrescences, I 
could not help feeling a want of keeping between 
the bare sandstone of the piers and arches, and 
the richness everywhere else displayed,—in floor, 
storied pulpit, carved throne and stalls, and 
above all in the altar and reredos, in the con- 
struction of which has been wisely acknowledged, 
by the use of inlayings to which sacred asso- 
ciations attach, a principle which is violated in 
restorations generally. Nothing can be finer in 
form than those piers and arches, and the Early 
English triforiam above them. But equally 
apparent with their beauty of form is their 
need of colour. 

The newly-scraped stonework has, I am well 
aware, been left in this state in conformity 
with Ck mye usage. But I am quite sure it 
is @ violation of true principle and a grievous 
mistake so to leave it; and I shoald sap the 
same were I assured it was the invariable 
practice of the Medizeval artists to do so. With. 
out tegen — a such an interior 
cannot have the effect it is 
look traly finished. seal 

The only worthy interior finish, I conceive, 
of a great monumental structure, is the polished 
surface of a marble lining, which being once 


be lost in those interiors. 


— 


A WORD FOR THE 
BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 


THe annual dinner in aid of the funda of thig 
Institution will be held on the 2nd of November 
Mr. Charles B. Waller in the chair. The in, 
vested property now amounts to something over 
19,0001., and the committee hope, with the 
assistance and through the liberality of the 
builders of the metropolis and their friends, to 
raise this fund to 20,0001. before the chose of the 
year. When this end is attained, as surely 
it may easily be, they will feel themselves 
justified in distributing the whole of the annual 
income in pensions, without farther adding to 
the invested property. We trust some of our 
readers will join in the present effort to increase 
the sphere of usefulness of the association. 

From want of fands many deserving cases can- 
not be entertained. There are always more 
candidates than there are pensions available, and 
it frequently occurs that individuals have tostand 
five or six elections before they are successful, 
which, to persons of the usually advancad age of 
the applicants, often means total failure. The 
annual subscriptions are far below what might 
be expected of such a great industry as the 
building trade of this great city, and the com. 
mittee are begging those who are not subscribers 
| to become so, and those who already subscribe 
| and can afford to enlarge their subscriptions to 
_ do go. 

The pensions, viz., 241. for men and 201. for 





of Wren. In them the highest efforts of art-skill| women, were fixed when the necessaries of life 
have been successfully put forth to produce ex-| were far less costly than they now are: con- 
cellence, — excellence which, whenever duly | sequently the allowances no longer represent 


the same relief that they did formerly, and the 


the general design to its utmost limits in regard | committee are therefore very desirous to increase 
Nothing, we may be assured, jadi. the amounts to such an extert as will give to 
ciously applied in the way of embellishment can their unfortunate brethren a somewhat larger 
The distribution of share of the comforts so essential to declining 


light in them, more particularly by the great years. This they cannot possibly do until they 


broad and powerfal effects of chiaroscuro, such | 
as delight us in pictures, and give the utmost | 
beauty te any detail, moulding, or element of | 
decoration, that it seems high treason against | 
the republic of art not to give them the highest | 
finish of whieh they are susceptible. 

Some of the loftiest elements of adornment | 
employed at St. Peter’s Church at Rome, and the | 
most sumptuous churches, Classic or Gathic, of | 
the South of Europe, are equally applicable to, 
these,—the finest and most venerable monuments | 
we possess ; and are, indeed, necessary to render | 
them worthy of their exteriors, on which, in| 
almost every instance, the beautifying finger of 
nature has been busy, till every stone has be- 
come literally a picture, and the whole glows 
with the interest and beanty of a landscape 
painting. But I return tothe particular example 
under consideration, the omission of painting in 
which is, I humbly think, a mistake. I should 
not here point it out, were it not one which could 
atill be corrected. 

Colour and decoration on the arcades would | 
render the extremely minute and rich mosaic 
floor more in keeping with its surroundings. 
For elaborate floors, for which there seems a 
passion among us, at present, we have no high 
precedent, or authority in reason. The tesselated, 
or rich mosaic pavements of the Classic 
ancients, we may be well assured, were never 
used but in connexion with wallsand ceilingsdeco- 
rated in the highest style of art; or in accord- 
ance with the principle that, of the planes which 
bound an apartment, the plane of the floor, 
which is to be trampled on, is the most inferior 
in its claims to ornamentation. There are some 
inlaid figures im this floor, which I need scarcely 
say, are too sacred to be walked upon, even were 
the Oriental castom in vogue of taking off the 
shoes on entering our holy places. 

The old carvings of the stalls have, very 
properly, been thoroughly cleaned. Bat in the 
operation of cleaning, which was by boiling, 
they have lost something of their look of age, 
which had been better retained, the more so as 
all looks new elsewhere. A general look of 
newnese in the interior was of course inevitable. 
But, in so old an edifice, the eye instinctively 
looks for some sign of age; and these old 
carvings would have satisfied it. 

Samugt Huaars. 








Trade Marks.—Negotiations are in progress 
between the Governments of pal and 
Brazil for the conclasion of a convention for the 





applied, finishes it for ever. As this ig inappli- 





mutual protection of trade marks. 


east and west windows, is so admirably adapted have a larger annual income at their disposal, 
to enhance the result of majestic proportions by and for this we now join them in asking. 





THE EDUCATION OF ENGINEERS. 
SUGGESTED DIPLOMA. 


Ar the firat ordinary meeting of the winter 
session of the Manchester Scientific and Me- 
chanical Society, held on the 13th inst., 

The President (Professor O. Reynolds), in his 
inaugural address on “Engineers as a Pro- 
fession,” referred at length to the paucity, 
which he said had existed in the means of educa- 
tion for engineers; and alluding to the cause of 
preliminary technical education having been 
held of auch little account, said the classical 
education of our public schools, or the mathema- 
tical education given at Cambridge, however 
much it might develope the power of mind of its 
possessor, were hardly the one more than the 
other calculated to forward the study which was 
his immediate object. By the establishment of 
special schools, and the extension of those 
existing, all the more usefal branches of science 
were now, however, within the reach of the 
student of engineering, and in the form most 
suitable for him, so that as a step towards un- 
derstanding the theory of machines, it was not 
now necessary for him to begin with the theory 
of astronomy or the doctrine of chances. There 
were now some fifteen colleges and universities 
in the country, where not only could a know- 
ledge of all the useful sciences be obtained, but 
where the application of science and mathe- 
matics to the work of the engineer was made a 
special branch of study; and such was the hold 
which the study of natural science had taken in 
all classes, and such were the facilities for 
those in the lower ranks to rise, that it seemed 
quite certain that if those who had the best 
opportunity of qualifying themselves as engineers 
neglected todoso in the highest manner they would 
find their places filled by those who, while rising 
from below, had made better use of their oppor- 
tunities. To the body of engineers as a whole 
belonged the duty of prescribing the course of 
,study which should entitle any one to rank a8 
one of them. It was not, however, too mach to 
say that at present nothing of the kind was 
attempted in England, and although various ways 
‘in which it might be done had been under 


| discussion, apparently no conclusions had yet 


‘been arrived at. It was done in other countries, 
and the fact that it was done by other professions 
[was @ sufficient proof that it might be done by 
‘engineers. Why could not the representative 
bodies of engineers constitute themselves into 
‘examining bodies like the College of Surgeons 
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or the College of Physicians, and only admit such 
members to the various grades within their ranks 
as should satisfy them as to the sufficiency of 
their education? Sach a plan, if effectually 
carried oat, would be a great advantage both 
to the ontside public and to engineers them. 
selves. It might be said that there were already 
institutions which required some qualification 
for membership, but the test for mechanical and 
civil engineers was entirely one of position, 
instead of one of capacity. The only approach 
to a real examination test was that for the 
degrees and certificates in engineering science 
conferred by the various colleges and universities, 
but these, however mnch they might be sought 
for the intrinsic value of the education they 
implied, were not as yet generally recognised by 
engineers, That they soon would be, seemed, 
however, probable, for one important step towards 
this had just been commenced by some of the 
engineers round Manchester, who had agreed to 
recognise the value of the complete certificates 
of Owens’ College, by taking the holders of them 
into their work. In conclusion, the president 
said he hoped the time was not far off when the 
engineering profession would be able to hold its 
own, not only in the importance of its work and 
the capacity of its individual members, but 
as @ coporate body, discharging all functions 
necessary for handing down its importance to 
posterity. 








“GREAT EASTERN-STREET.” 
Sucu is to be the name of the new street 


venient to the parish of St. Andrew Undershaft, 
upon which to erect new echool buildings for the 
education of girls of the middle class. Girls 
resident in, or connected with, the parish of St. 
Andrew Undersbaft were to bave priority of 
admission, and next to them other girls of the 
middie class not so connected. In accordance 
with this scheme, the trustees to erect 
a school on a site at Hoxton; but the Charity 
Commissioners did not approve of the neighbonr- 
hood of Hoxton, and, after considerable delay, a 
second scheme has been issued by the Commis. 
sioners under which new school-buildings are to 
erected in Camberwell, on a site which, it is 
stated, the trustees have secured in the neigh- 
bourhood of Camberwell-grove, near Church. 
street. The fees for each girl are to be 91. a-year, 
and in connexion there are to be exhibition com. 
petitions. The scheme provides for the repairing 
of the founder’s vault and monument in the 
church of St. Andrew Undershaft, and also for 
other payments stipulated in the bequest, in- 
cluding small annual sums to the rector, clerk, 
and sexton, and for the payment of pensions to 
aged decayed tradesmen and others, and their 
widows, connected with St. Andrew Undershaft. 








THE FALCON LODGE OF FREEMASONS 
(THIRSK), AND ARCH Z OLOGY. 
On the 7th October the members visited Leake, 


accompanied by the vicar, the Rev. A. T. 
Atwood, M.A., Rural Dean, and Messrs. Lewis & 


A WILBERFORCE NEW CHURCH AT 
CAMBERWELL. 
LAYING THE MEMORIAL STONE, 


Taz memorial stone of one of the five new 
churches intended to be erected in South Lon- 
don in memory of the late Dr. Wilberforee, 
Bishop of Winchester, has been laid this week by 
the Bishop of Guildford, The site of the new 
church, which is dedicated to S:. Luke, is in 
Rosemary-road, Commercial-road, Camberwell, 
in the midst of a neighbourhvod which has re- 
cently been laid out for building purposes, and on 
which upwards of 200 houses have already been 
erected, whilst building is going forward at a 
rapid rate, and what little more than a year or 
two ago was mainly a large market garden, will 
shortly be a thickly populated locality. The new 
church will have a capacity for seating about 
1,000 persons. The style of architecture adopted 
isa mixed Gothic, the materials being moulded 
red bricks, and Bath stone dressings and windows. 
The aisles will have lean-to roofs, and the nave 
will have a lofty clearstory, with an open-timber 
ceiling. The lower portion of the interior walls, 
to the height of about 6 ft. from the floor-level, 
will be wainscoted and painted, whilst the maim 
part will be faced with red brick, uniform with 
the external elevations of the edifice. The nave 
will be divided from the aisles by arcades, the 
arches of which spring from Bath stone columns. 
The interior dimensions will be upwards of 120 ft. 





in length, and about 60 ft. in width, including a 
| Spacious chancel, with clergy and choir vestries, 


Brodrick, architects, of York and Ripon. Here | ®0d organ-chamber. At the west end there wil} 





from Shoreditch High-street to Old-street, which 
was formally opened on the 12th inst. by Mr. | 
C. M. Roche, acting for the chairman of the! 
Metropolitan Board of Works (who was absent 
through the death of a relative). The street 
forms a portion of the comprehensive scheme of | 
street improvements initiated by the Board in | 
the session of 1872, and confirmed by an Act | 
passed in that year, the particular improvements 
of which this is part extending from Wapping 
High-street to New Oxford-street. The expenses 
incurred or to be incurred under the Act will 
probably amount in the whole to 2,500,0001., of 
which sum the portion from Shoreditch to Old. 
street will have cost about435,0001. Of these sums 
a large portion will be recouped by the letting 
and sale of building plots. The length of street 
from Old-street to Shoreditch is 2,000 ft., and 
the width is 60 ft., of which 36 ft. are devoted to 
carriage-ways and 12 ft. to each footway. The 
roadway is of granite, and the footways of York 
paving, and the cost of forming the road and of 
works in connexion will probably amount to 
something over 34,0001. The contractors were 
Messrs. Nowell & Robson. As 1,600 ft. of the 
road were opened for traffic some few weeks ago, 
400 ft. only remained to be formally opened. 
The total length of new thoroughfare between 
Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square, and Bethnal- 
green will be, when the improvements are com- 
pleted, about two miles and a half, forming 
an uninterrupted communication between the 
eastern portion of the metropolis and New 
Oxford-street. 

The members of the Metropolitan Board were 
afterwards entertained at luncheon by the vestry 
of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 








NEW ENDOWED SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN 
CAMBERWELL. 


THE accumulated proceeds of a legacy left in 
trust, many years ago, by Mary Datchelor, for 
repairing her vanit and monument in the church 
of St. Andrew Undershaft, educating children 
within the parish of St. Andrew, and appren- 
ticing boys to trade, are about to be laid out in 
the erection and maintenance of spacious new 
school buildings in Camberwell for the education 
of girls. The new establishment is to be a 
middle-class school, capable of accommodating 
400 girls. It appears that, in consequence of 
the continued removal of residents from the City, 
there have, for some time past, been very few 
children to educate within the parish of Bt. 
Andrew, and the funds of the charity in this 
respect have been practically useless. This has 
led to the trustees of the charity inducing the 
Charity Commissioners to draw up a new scheme 
for the administration of the fands under the 
legacy, which now amount to about 30,000/., and 
which are invested in 3l. per cent. Annuities. 
In the first instance the Charity Commissioners 
drew up a scheme under which the trustees were 
empowered to purchase a site, near and con- 





many centuries ago stood a large village, which 
was probably destroyed under the successive 
attacks by the Danes, the Normans, and the 
Scots; its existence and extent being partially 
traceable in the ridges and buried foundations 
found in the neighbouring fields. Leake Hall, 
the only remaining house in the village, is an 
ancient building, containing many of the features 
of the manorial houses of the sixteenth centary, 
a wide staircase of massive oak, end having its 
rooms wainscoted in panels. 

The most important part of the church, in an 
antiquarian view, is the tower, which is of 
Anglo-Norman character, if not earlier. The 
belfry windows consist of two semicircular. 
headed lights, divided by a baluster shaft. The 
tower contains three bells, one of which is 
reported to have been brought from Rievaulx 
Abbey, and is inscribed, “‘O pater Aelred Gren. 
dale Miseri Misera.” Itis supposed to have been 
the gift of Aelred, the third abbot of Rievaulx, 
who died 1166, and the form of the letters 
denotes a period subsequent to the Norman 
Conquest. The other bells have inscriptions 
with the date 1618. 

There are two curious specimens of ancient 
carving in oak, bearing figures of nondescript 
animals, symbols with brief legends, and the 
date of the work 1519. When the church was 
restored, in 1854, these were removed from the 
south aisle, where it is supposed a chantry 
chapel formerly was, and have been converted 
into choir-stall ends, and placed in the present 
chancel. 

The nave arcade is Norman, with caps and 
arches. There is a piscina remaining in the 
south aisle, and an aumbrey in the north wall of 
the charcel. A brass plate on a large black 
stone in the nave, with old English capitals, is 
inscribed :— 

“Of yor charitie p’y for ye soules of John Watson 
su’tyme Auditor to ye Lord Scroope of Upsall and Alice 
his wife and their child whoge soules Jesu p’don.” 

The roof is of cak, and corbels remain in the 
walls, at the same level, showing that formerly 
it has been much higher, which can be accounted 
for by the recorded fact that in the incursions 
of the Danes, during the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, almost all the monasteries and churches 
were set on fire and destroyed. 








Withdrawal of Tender.—At a meeting of 
the Kensington Board of Guardiana, on the 12th 
inst., a letter was read from Messrs. Browne & 
Robinson, whose tender for erecting a new board- 
room and strong-room for 1,253/. was accepted 
on the 28th ult., saying that, in consequence of 
an error in their estimate of 496l., they must 
withdraw their tender. The chairman (the Rev. 
C. Darby Reade) said these contractors had done 
the same thing once before at another Board of 
which he was a member. After some conversa- 
tion the next lowest tender was accepted,—that 
of Mr. Smale, for 1,533!. 


| be a tower and spire. Mr. E. K. Cutts is the 
|architect, and the builders are Messrs. Colls & 
| Sone, of Moorgate-street and Camberwell, whose 
| contract is 7,932/., but we understand that this 


does not include the whole of the interior fittings 
and intended decorations. 








MEMORIALS OF THE LATE BISHOP 
WILBERFORCE. 

AN episcopal throne, designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, has been erected in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford, at a cost of 1,0001., as a 
memorial to the late Bishop Wilberforce. The 
following figures are included in it :—On the 
top of the gables, front, our Saviour; east, the 
Virgin Mary; west, St. Frideswide; back, @ 
finial; at the four corners, St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, St. Luke, and St.John. In the angles 
are the heads of the following bishops :—St. 
Birinius, St. Remigius, St. Hugh, and St. 
Grostete. Dr. Wilberforce is represented in a 
medallion at the back. A new chapel, lecture- 
room. and other buildings have also been added 
to Cuddesdon College as memorials of the late 
bishop, who founded the institution. These 
latter have cost 6,250/. It was determined to 
erect these memorials at a public meeting held 
in the Sheldonian Theatre on the 3rd of October, 
1873, and they are now just brought to a 
successful completion. 

We have engraved a view of the bishop’s 
throne at Oxford, and will take an early oppor- 
tunity to publish it. 








THE AGE OF ROCKS. 


At the first meeting of the session of the 
Liverpool Geological Society, on the 10th inst., 
the retiring president, Mr. T. Mellard Reade, 
C.E., delivered the annual address. The subject 
was an interesting one, being a calculation of 
the amount of solid matter removed annually 
from the surface of England and Wales in 
solution in rain or rather river water. The re- 


‘sult of the calculations, which were of an 
elaborate nature, founded upon the analyses of 


water given by the Rivers Pollution Commission 
in their sixth report, and upon the rainfall chart 
prepared by Mr. Symons, showed that it would 
take 13,000 years to remove in this manner 
1 ft. in depth of solid matter over the entire 
surface of England and Wales. This calculation 
was compared with others. As throwing light 
upon the age of sedimentary deposits, the calcu- 
lations, taken together with the amount of matter 
annually brought down in river water in suspen- 
sion in the form of mad, are extremely interest- 
ing, and Mr. Reade deduced from them that the 
minimum amount of time which must have 
elapsed since the first sedimentary rocks we 
know of were laid down, is in round numbers 
500 millions of years, thus supporting the views 
of Lyell, Hutton, and other geologists as to the 





immense age of the world. 
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PTBLIC DEINEING-POCNTAINS 

AS CLOCE .TCEZET, KIDDERMINSTES 

A DZISEISC-POCST«Ix with dock-tarra ba 


beet erected by Mr. Join Brinton, JP. of Moo: 
Sail, Stourport, and will be presested by ie & 
his Gauve town— Auddermunmer—on this Satar- 
day. the Zlet ine’. when the ceremony of un- 
Telling will be performed by Mra. Philpot, the 
the suructare | 


af the Basbop of Worcester, 
wecng scoegted by the Mayor of the boroags and 
tbe Town Council on behalf of the burgesses 
The building, which is im the Geometrical style, 
i@ octagoral on plan, mensurimg 12 f& 6 ix 
across, and standing on 6 platform of Yak 


soe, 20 ft. across, ine Leight to the rape being 
ss ii three taps, placed over Sicilian 
marbe basins are supplaed with water from the 
town wains, end thic Bows from them to Gil tbe 
ork sowe Grizkiog-trvaghs for dogs. 
ne arcade surrounding the structure is 03m- 
posed of York etome arches, supported cpozm red 
Averdeen granite siafte, with Cornish granite 
cases. the bods of the stracture being built of 
York sone and the epire erected in Bath etane 
s At the rear ea space enclosed 
:iit & bemdsome iron raiiog, and planted with 
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ba: 6 chock with three ilaminaied 
3 by Mesars. Ewindon & Soos, of 





Kiddermineter, and the works have 
d wat by Mr. Job Everal, of Malvers, 
carving being executed by Mr. W. Forsyth, 
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papers, end Messrs. Doulton have contradicted 
i in perté: nevertheless, we now publish it, es 
t might anerwise be supposed we were unwilling 
give bah sides fair play. From the Artisans’ 
evitute, Castie-street, where there is evidently 
alo” u:ce standing amongst themselves, we 
ui one more letter. For several ober com- 
nuuicetions on beth sides we bare not room. 
S:2,—Ais mech misunderstanding exists is the pubiic 
mené regarcing this unfortunate dispute, I iecl a my 
cuty to explets the matter and to make such sugges 
tiene Spot it as may be fair ead jost to empicyers and 
Wore ees 

It bee been stated thet we, the Brickisyers’ Sociciy, 
object to sey Workmen otber than brickisyers fixing terra- 
cotta, whick m not true, anc is calculated to place us is 
& wrong light before the public. What we kave hitherto 
comtenced for im the following -—Where the valle of s 
trica building are crnamen‘ed with terra cotta, the brick- 
isyer should have the fixing of the crnauental work, the 
same a6 they do is guugec arches, corzices, mullione, &c., 
wiieh are composed of brick worked into various orue- 
mental forme by the brickla«ers, according to the specifi- 
tations of the architect. We bare also considered that 
where the walls of 6 building sre composed of stone and 
the ornamentation is terra cotts such work ecu. be ac- 
Tentageously dore by a mason. The same principle we 
bave coutenced should apply to the plasterer; where the 
was of building: are to be cemented or siuceced it would 
Le quite consistent with bis ordisary work thet the 
p-etterer should have the fixing of the terra-cotta. It bas 
teen asserted that the brickisyers know nothing of, and 
are incompetent to fix, terra- cotta; our auswer to that 
by giving the following places where terra-cotta bas been 
eet Uy brickleyere. The work must anewer for itself. At 
2 houses, villas, acd matsioss in Ferndale - road, 
Clapham, for Mr. Jennings, terra-cotte-maker and en- 
gneer; the Natural History Maseum, South Kensington, | 
where from thirty to forty bricklayers are now setting | 
terre-cotts. Thomas Oock and - Hampbreys, both , 
members of our Society, fixed all the terra-cotta in Mr. | 
Deulton’s house st Tootingcommon. The case in | 
éoepate bas srisen in uence of the men on the works | 
having teken the above view of the question. When the | 
works commenced a number «f brickiayers, consisting of | 
Eociety aud nou-Svuciety men, and as competent a lot of 
workmes es were to be found in Lond-n or elsewhere, 
went to work with the belief that they would have, as 
ueusi, the setting of the terra-cotta, When they bad been 
Workong nearly two months, and had reached the i} 
story of the buildings, they were surprised to fiod that two | 
men, who had previously worked as plasterers, were | 
brought on to the works and put to do the terra-cctta or. | 
namentations. The men, believing that the usage of the | 
trade was thus unfair'y interfered with, had a consultation 
among themeelvee, and resolved on laying the case before 
our Council. After an investigation, the Council deemed | 
it advisable to send one of their members, W. Ashdown, | 
to the employer, with a view of effecting a satisfactory 
acjustment of the difficulty. The delegate proceeded at 
once tothe works and saw the manager, Mr. Phillips, and 
upon the grounds above stated desired the removal of the 
twomen. Mr. Phillips in a summary manner declined to 
entertain the question. This was reported to the Opers- 
tive Bricklayers’ Council, and the fullowing resolution 
was the result :—‘‘ That im the event of the two plasterers 
not being removed from setting terra-cotta with the brick- 
layers the men be empowered to act in whatever way they 
may deem fit.” The men continued working out the 
om aud on the yo Monday they held a meetin 
tnd decided upon cons ting myself upon the whole 
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mectter. They came tc me and wished me to ace Mesars 
Dienihenm of the sxbjece. Fo thes proposition I at once 
asserted. [I went to the works snd ssw Mr. Doulton anc 
M- Prullips, who recerted me most courteously. Darmg 
tke snmmnstion, which lated apuaste of on hour, Tats 
tke folloeing propositics -—Wotld they agree for the 
orickiayers to the terra-ctts work on the two large 
eotts work on the jod im the High-street? Thus proposi- 
tio) which I thought was es facr co ae of the dpute, 
eas refosed br Mr. Doulton I thes proceeded to the 
puble-house clase by the works where the mes were 
assembied, sud reported the foregoing farts to them, 
ehes a resolution wat rmmasediatels morad br the mes. 
an* wnenumousiy carmed, to the effect that the men would 
bet returs te work upéer ersuBg corcumstemres: and a 
packet was appomied to inform bricklavers of the dispate 
end where they might obtain work. 1: will thas be seen 
thet thus coepute ie one emanating from sorety and nos- 
ssoety men themselves, and sot brought about by the 
ection or wish of the Bricklevers S.cocty, aud Ms a8 
mack regretted by our Council a: & eter could be by 
emp lovers or azy aher pores of the community. 

It tue two plasterers Bed bees on the work when it com- 
menced I feel quite sure that no wouls bare 
been taken to them by the men, bot the fect of bringmg 
them inte the work after = bad reached the seouns floor, 
sud teen for or men to be told they were Do competent 
te Go the work, was more than tbe e-li-reapect of the 
bricklasers could bear. To prevent any farther msunder- 
etanding regarding the wiehes or mtestions of the Exees- 
teve Counei of the Operstive Brickisyers’ Society, I most 
respectfaly meke ca behalf of the society the fudowmg 
propositeon -— Tet if the grounds, as above stated, upos 
which brckissers, , and pl ers Were | 
by us to fiz terra eotts are not approved of, we are most 
wilung to bere the whole question submited to s board 
ef eopedlstion and aritratios, to be composed is the 
i Low, or any other estefactory manner -— Theat Messrs. 
Toutes & Co. elect three gentlemen is whom they bere 
conidenee, test the Masone’ Sorsety elect three, that the 
Piasterers elect three, and the Bricklevers’ Socnety elect 
three, the whole of these to form a board and choose a 
cha-rmat from outeede the board whose known character 
ace pomton i socety should piece bom beyond suspimcn 
as to prejedice or partiality. I earnestly bope that the 
propomnon I bare made will meet the cordial approval of 
Mesert. Doulton & C>., 

E. Corisos, General Secretary, 
Operstive Bricklsrers’ Society. 





=:2,— By the publication of the following, you may be 
she to remote amt misepprebenmon that mer Rete erisen 
ip the minée of your readers from tbe perusal of the ietters 
hat bere appeared ia the last two nam‘ters of your 
poartal 
Ia the frst, your correspondest, Mr. Morris,—to whose 
letter, as a whole, I would fsis make no remark, only 
that be advises Messrs Doulton & Co., asd avy other 
empl yere requiring specially skilled brickisyers to app'y 
te the Bricklarers’ Techeical Clese, and they would get 
whet they went. To this L, as one of the two teachers of the 
Soote class, beg leare to say that these clesses have been 
commenced but, say, four months, and although during 
even thet short period great progress im tecbpical know- 
ledge bat been made by the students, who pumber between 
forty and fifty, & would be e rasb to reoum- 
mend them as etpec:als skilled workmen on the strength 
of thet alone. The truth is, we bave no means of ascer- 
taining whether they bere bad this theoretical knowledge 
put to s practical test im sctual execation; or, even df we 


tad, % it Bot our mission to keep se supply of such like 
: - ; i 


articles of merchandise, to serve out to those who 
to apply for them, nor have we any 
the men would go where we choseto send them. Mach 
leet bar Mr. Morris any suthority to make such s 
statement. 

In the next letter to which I would allade your corre 
epondent, Mr. Soilly, for whom I entertain the most pro- 
found respect, makes a statement upon the authority of 
oue of the teschers of the brickisyers’ class. To this I 
would beg leave to say that the authority for this state- 
ment did sot originate with me, simply because I koow 
athing sbout the strike other than what I read in the 
pepers, and I em only too sorry the men were pot better 
advised - neither do I know acything sbout the terra cotta 
st the Nataral History Museum, end I am careless who 
sets it ether there or anywhere elee, although I may say 
I bare no doubt bricilayers cas be found who are as able 
es eny other cless of skilled workmes to set terra cotts, 
feeling, at I do, pretty sure that the greatest eiill required 
in desing with terre cotta lies in the manufacture ; bat I 
must esy just st this time when a bold and honourable 
stroggie wes being initiated to advance their states in the 
building trade, and remove the cause for the prejadice 
shict it is well known Goes exist egeinst them asa class, 
it is @ pity some other means could sot bare been found to 
settle this unfortunate d«pute sbout so trifling s matter. 

J. Woopter, 
The Originator of the Brickisyers’ Technical Class. 








“MODERN TYRANTS.” 
Siz,—Your remarks upon this subject in the 
Builder cannot but be regarded as just and 
equitable. An impartial observer unswayed by 


Mesere. Doulton’s works with indignation. Such 
outbursts of petty despotism on the part of 
trade unioniste only tend to damage the insti- 
tution. The working classes have “gone up 
like @ rocket,” aud will, if they do not display 


|greater discrimination and judgment, “ come 


down like the stick.” The institation of trade 
unions bas probably, more than any other cir- 
camstances combined, tended to give an ever- 
increasing impetus to foreign competition. It is 
well known that in works of the nature of that 
at present in dispute, alien aid bas had to be 
procured whenever extra care or delicacy was 
required in the manipulation. If the trade 
unions would guarantee that all their members 
are efficient workmen, the usee of euch an insti. 
tution would be considerably enhanced. An un- 


tee that 


skilled unionist may jemand the same amount 
of wages as his skilled colleagae, whick pro. 

jing is o palpable aud gross injustice, tha: 
| must ultimately hare the effect of iret 
the technical capabilities of the workmen. Tha: 
| praiseworthy emulation which prompts one 
workman to excel aucther is smothered for lack 
of sppreciation and advancemext which in other 
cases would be the legitimate reward of 


superiority. 

What, will be asked, is the use of superior 
technical edacation to the unionist? Why shold 
| one man make himeelf superior to another if be 
| is to derive no advantage? Techmical edacstion 
|will be in a grest measure nothing short of a 
. dead letter if modern sivancement is to be held 
in check by the trammels of unionist regulasions, 
| which are entirely opposed to the priscipies of 
free trade and legitima‘e competition. 

Tie boasted privileges of Englishmen,—tree. 
dom of thought and action,—are entirely ignored, 
| and the workman quietly permita himself to be 
| ruled by those who cannot even rale themselves, 
Pablic opinion is a powerful moral persuasive, 
against which not even trade unions can bope to 
mske a successful stand. There cannot be a 
| doubt that if we are to be favoured by masy 
more such instances of error oa the part of the 
ofSciais of the trade onionists as that recently 
displayed at Messrs. Doulton’s, public opinion 
will ultimately assert its prerogative, and trade 
unions will b=come « thieg of the past, and 
measures will be adopted in futare by working 
men for their own protection that will be more 
compatible with the interests of art, improved 
technical education, and modern enlichtenment, 

An ABCHITECT. 








DENCHWORTH CHURCH. 

Siz,—I see that in a report of the proceedings 
of an Arch@ulogical Society at Denchworts, 
Berks, you bave printed a gross attack made on 
me by the clergyman of that parish. He 
me with havieg restored his church in (I think) 


fed in my scoount-books that on September 
29th acd December 17th, 1853, I visited Deneb- 
worth, and that my charges for these tao 
journeys (and I made no others) and for my 
design for whatever I did design, amounted to 
the large total of 101. 10a, which mast refer 
therefore to an expenditare at the outside of 
1301, obviously not enough for the various 
works which the clergyman of Dench worth, in bis 
zeal for truth, charges me with being responsib:e 
for! 

I do not suppose for an instant that s man 
who makes an attack in such ungentlemanly 
language as this clergyman thought fittiag, will 
be able to acknowledge that he has made some 
mistake. Another time be may as well apply to 
the person concerned before he makes his 

' charges. Grorce Epuunp Sraeet. 





SUPPLY OF WATER. 
Sta,—Ins reply to your correspondent “ Peto,” 
, be should have put his question more fally. Not 
| having stated the quantity of water the pipe 8 
| intended to convey, it is impossible to say the 


| prejadice must view the late proceedings st | diameter of the same and its consequent thick- 


ness; but assaming that the supply will be dis- 
_ tributed under the constant system, and that 
the daily consumption per head per day will be 
twenty gallons, and as this quantity, practically, 
world be required during eight hoars of the 
earlier pirtof the day, the discharge per minute 
on this data would be 17 cabic feet; the pipes 
should be of cast iron, 3 in. diameter, and the 
metal j in. thick; length of pipes, exclusive of 


socket, 9 ft.; depth of socket, 3 in.; and the 
thickness of lead joint } in. L. L. 








CHALK. 


812,—Will any of your numerous readers give me 4 
information respecting the proper treatment of chs 





. * eas h 
previously to its being used for building purposes, for bot 
inside ond outside work ? c. W. 
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INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS IN THE 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Tue first general meeting of shareholders of 
the Midland Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Association (Limited) was held in Derby on the 
10th inst. 


The report presented by the directors stated that the 
object for which the asrociation was formed was to 
endeavour to meet in some degree the great and pressing 
want which exists in some of the Midland towns for 
increased and improved house accommodation. That this 
could be done successfully, both in a sanitary and financial 
sense, had been sati ily proved by the operation of 
similar associations in other towns, Daring the last four 
months numerous facts had come to the knowledge of the 
directors, which showed beyond a doubt that no part of 
the kingdom stands more in need of the operation of 
such ao association than large Midland towns. 
Instances of great individual inconvenience are being 
frequently brought under their notice. As the main 
object contemplated was to deal with the more densely- 
preaistes parts of ene and Nottingham, attention was 

rst directed to these localities, andthe directors had secured 
what were considered very suitable sites in both towns for 
the erection of bloeks of improved dwellings. A portion 
of the buildings on the site in Brook-street, Derby, is 
already being converted into a model lodging-house for 
a men, with accomm >dation for sixty-eight beds. The 

8 will be enclosed by partitions 7 ft. high, giving to each 
the privacy of aseparateroom. The dining-room, kitchen, 
lavatory, and sanitary arrangements will be made as com- 
plete as possible. Tenders had been received for the 
erection of the first block of buildings on another portion 


of the site, which were under the consideration of the | 


directors, Numerous applications had already been made 
to the manager for the shops and dwellings. The site 
chosen in Nottingham, at the corner of Heathcot-street, 
was considered a very advantageous one, and the direetors 
would be prepared to deal with it as soon as a sufficient 
amount of capital has been subscribed. Important local 
support had been promised in Chesterfield, on condition 
that the first want supplied there should be a model 
lodging-house. 





THE DEATH IN ASEWER AT 
BATTERSEA. 
CONCLUSION OF THE INQUEST. 


On the 12th inst. Mr. Carter, coroner for East 
Surrey, resumed, for the tenth time, the ad- 
journed inquest on the body of John Thomas 
Lomas, a sewer-flusher in the employ of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who was poisoned 
in the New-road Sewer on the 9th Augast last, 
under circumstances already reported. 


Mr. Frederick Alfred Manning, residing at Effingham 
Lodge, Upper Norwood, was called by Mr, Pettingali, and 
deposed that he was an analytical chemist, and had given 
much attention to sewage matters, He had made athorough 
inspection of Mr. Wallace’s premises. He considered that 
the cause of the suffocation of the deceased was the de- 
composition of the sewage matter in the hot weather, and 
in a confined space, This fact would, in his opinion, be 
sufficient of itselfto cause death. The sewer was not now 
large enough to drain the important district through 
which it passed, He did not attribute the death to any- 
thing connected with Mr, Wallace’s works, 

Mr, Thomas William Keats was next called by Mr. 
Straight. He deposed that he was consulting chemist to 
the Metropolitan Board, Fatal accidents of this kind 
were very rare, although no doubt the men became 
affected by the sewer gases. Out of forty accidents, going 
back to 1875, only five were due to sewer gases. He | 
heard the evidence of the sewer men. He was of opinion, 
in reference to the men working in the morning, that they 
must have been inhaling the same gases as after dinner. 
He thought death was caused by the presence of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

At the ancesion of Mr. Keats’s evidence the coroner 
announced that the jury had agreed upon their verdict, 
which the foreman then deliv as follows :— 

“We find that John Lomas was killed by gage 

tases emanating from refase chemical matter discharged 
into the New-road sewer from the works of Mr. Hugh 
Wallace, but by whom they were thrown in there is no 
evidence toshow. The jury are of opinion that great cen- 
sure is due to the Wandsworth Board of Works for per- 
mitting those chemical matters to be discharged into the 
New-road sewer, thereby perilling the lives of the men 
who were employed in the sewers, and endangering the 
health and comfort of the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, We wish to add, in conclusion, that we consider 
the greatest praise is due to the sewer-fiusher Gates, w 
so bravely went iuto the sewer in a half-stupefied state, 
when almost dead himself, and so rescued the other men, 
Scott and Plester, who must have otherwise lost their 
lives as well as the deceased ; and we sincerely regret that 
we have no institation m this country for awarding a medal 
to the men who save life in sewers as well as in rivers, 


Mr. Thomas Buckham, ©.E. (New Wands- 
worth), writes :—‘ Will yon kindly allow me to 
state, imreply to Mr. F, A. Manning’s opinion at 
the recent inquest, that death had resulted from 
decomposition of sewage-matter in a sewer not 
large enough to drain €0 i @ district, 
that. this sewer was desi by myself, sub. 
mitted to the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
approved of by their eminent engineer, Sir Joseph 
William Bazalgette, C.B.?” 

_ At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. om the 13th inst, the clerk read the 
result ofthe coroner's inquest as given above. 
Mr. Richardson, in moving that this matter should 
be referred to the Works and General Parposes 
Committee, with power to confer with her 
Majesty’s Goyernment, stated that it was de. 
sirable that the Board shonid have a controlling 
power over chemical works similar to that exer. 


cised by the Board in respect to slaughterhouses, 
and he could not imagine a stronger case in sup- 
port of this than this case of death in a sewer at 
Battersea. 








SEWERAGE MATTERS. 


Ripley.—The Local Board of the district of 
Ripley, Derbyshire, having applied to the Local 
Government Board for permission to borrow 
3,0001. for the purchase of about thirty acres of 
the Padley Hall Farm for the disposal, by means 
of irrigation, of the sewage from the northern 
side of their district, a public inquiry was held 
by Mr. Robert Morgan, C.E:, in Ripley, on the 
22nd ult. The Board was represented by the 
chairman and several other members, with the 
clerk to the Board ; and the application was sup- 
ported by Mr. R. Argile, jun., the engineer of the 
proposed works. There was no opposition, and 
it was understood that there would be no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the consent of the Local 
Government Board to the proposal. 

Oxford.—Great progress has been made during 
the past year with the Oxford main drainage 
scheme. Most of the heavy works have been 
completed, including the outfall sewer from 
Christ Church Meadow to the pumping station 
at Littlemore; the western sewer, from the 
| river Cherwell through Christ Church Meadow, 
| St. Aldate’s, St. Ebbe’s, and St, Thomas, to Osney ; 
_the north-western sewer, from Titmouse-lane, 
through Worcester College Gardens, to Albert- 
| street, Jericho; the short length of the north. 
eastern sewer across Merton Field, which links 
the drainage of the central and north-eastern part 
of the district with the outfall; the eastern 
sewer, through St. Clement’s, collecting most of 
the drainage east of the Cherwell; and nearly 
the whole of the sewer across the valley to unite 
New Hincksey with the outfall; besides a large 
numberof branch mains; in all,—three miles of 
brick culverts, varying in size from 4 ft. 6 in. by 
3 ft. to 2 ft. by 1 ft. 4 in., and 114 miles of pipe 
sewers and surface drains, ranging from 18 in. 
down to 6 io. in diameter. On these works it 
has been necessary to carry out several difficult 
tunnelling operations, viz.:—Underneath the 
Castle Tower and other County Gaol premises 
adjoining, close to the Mill, and at a lower level 
than the bed of the river; under the Great 
Western Railway near the station; the malt- 
houses in Titmouse-lane ; the house against the 
Canal Wharf, and other places. Cast-iron tubes, 
encased in concrete, have been laid underneath 
the two branches of the river at Pacey’s Bridge, 
and the Canal has been crossed at the Goods 
Wharf. The sewers have also been carried twice 
under Trill Miil Stream, and a third crossing is 
now in hand. A dam has been put in for laying 
| an inverted syphon under the river at Osney, and 
a similar syphon crossing the main river near 
Saunders’ Bridge is partly done. These last. 
named works have, however, made bat slow 
progress, owing to the obstacle presented by the 
hard conglomerate below, through which the 
piles have to be driven, and the consequent diffi- 
culty of making a watertight dam. A consider. 
able number of house-connexions have been 
made, and about half the district is now in 
communication with the new system, the old 
outlets into the rivers and streams being tem- 
porarily used, and the engineer (Mr. W. H. 
White, C.E.) anticipates that the works within 
the city will be nearly or quite finished this year, 
except the remaining house-connexions, The 








ho | Board has purchased about 350 acres of land for 


irrigation, and the works necessary for that pur- 
pose will be commenced shortly, 

Dudley.—The Earl of Dadley has offered to 
take the whole of the sewage from the drainage 
of Dadley on to his farm free of expense, and 
to find an engineer to undertake the preparing 
of the sewerage scheme. The Town Council 
has decided to accept the offer of his lordship. 
This. will, it is said, save the ratepayers 50,0001. 





— 
—- 


Dablin Waterworks.—The Dublin papers 
report @ serious burst in the Vartry pipe, about 
half a mile from Enniskerry. The pipe passes 
under the river which flows between Enniskerry 
and Bray, and the burst has taken place right 
in the centre of the stream, a troublesome place 
to get at by reason of the swollen condition of 
the river. Large stones were driven aside, and 
the water issued from the pipe in greaf volumes, 
considerably adding to the size of the stream. 
If heavy fioods come, there is reason to fear that 








Dublin will be short of water. 


THE GROWTH OF LANCASHIRE. 


A NEW valuation of Lancashire, ordered by the 
county magistrates, for county rate purposes, has 
just been completed, which shows the great 
expansion which has taken place in the buildings 
and population of the several Lascashire towns 
within a very recent period. Under the new 
valuation the rateable value of the county is now 
15,638,1621., as compared with 12,552,0001. in 
1872, being an increase of 3,086,1621., in four 
years, or about 20 per cent. over the whole 
county, but the increase in the towns shows a 
much larger percentage, the valuation in some 
cases being more than double that of 1872. The 
town of Barrow-in-Furness, of which we have 

stands at the head of the list, the new 
valuation of that town being 167,4921., as com- 
pared with 75,6521. in 1872, being an increase of 
91,8401., or more than 120 per cent. in the four 
years. This increase indicates an enormous 
amount of building, in honses and manufacturing 
and other business establishments, which has 
been going forward here. The comparatively 
young town of Southport is next in order of 
increase, the new valuation being 168,1721., as 
compared with 91,8701. in 1872, showing an 
increase of 76,3021., or abont 80 per cent. in the 
four years. The new valuation of all the large 
towns also shows a large percentage of increase, 
that of Manchester being 2,243,4061.,as compared 
with 1,766,268/. in 1872, an increase of 477,138/., 
or nearly 25 per cent. ; Liverpool, 3,027,3801., as 
compared with 2,782,193/. in 1872, increase 
245,1841., or about 9 percent. ; Salford, 629,5141., 
as compared with 460,498/. in 1872, increase, 
169,1161., or about 35 per cent.; and Bootle, 
103,7701., as compared with 68,6601. in 1872, 
increase 35,1101., or about 50 per cent. The 
two last-named boroughs may be regarded as 
portions of Manchester and Liverpool respec- 
tively, as they immediately adjoin the two great 
Lancashire towns. 








THE NEWCASTLE ASSIZE COURTS.* 


Srx,—Provincial architects have fondly im- 
agined hitherto that the practice of “touting” 
for commissions was confined to a “limited 
company ” composed of the fag end of the pro- 
fession. That pleasaut delusion has been rudely 
dissipated by the statements in your paper of 
the 16th September as to the proposed new 
Assize Courts at Newcastle. From that state- 
ment, in the absence of all explanation from 
Sir G. G. Scott, the provincial architects 
aforesaid may conclude that the practice of their 
London brethren is different from theirs, in the 
matter of “touting”; seeing that one of the 
most eminent architects in London, who was 
lately President of the Institute, condescends to 
practise it. It may be an unfounded rumour, 
but it is hinted that the commission for the 
proposed Hook Memorial Church at Leeds was 
obtained by similar means. 

Already the example set has been followed, as 
I note in your paper of the 7th that a Mr. Frere, 
of London, has written to the Corporation of 
Great Yarmouth, expressing a “strong desire” 
to make designs for their new Town-hall, almost 
in the same terms as Sir Gilbert used in the 
Newcastle case. Can it be that the depression of 
trade is arresting the flow of commissions to 
certain offices? However that may be, the 
matter is one that requires explanation if archi. 
tects are still to be regarded as exercising a 
profession and not a trade. I inclose my card. 

A Provincia, ARCHITECT. 








CERTIFICATED HOUSES. 


In these days of sanitary questions, there is 
one which has lately been brought forward by 
the Society of Arts. This society proposes that 
an Act of Parliament shonld be passed requiring 
every house newly built to receive a certifi- 
cate from an official that the sanitary arrange- 
ments are all that are required to render the 
honse tenantable. I have observed numerous 
complaints from new tenants that when they 
have taken possession of their houses they are 
put to an extra expense to put their draing in 
order. A great deal of this annoyance might be 
saved if the District Board of Works would at 
once appoint an official surveyor, who was really 
competent to give an opinion from his special 





* We continue to receive so many letters on this sab- 
ject that we cannot do less than print one of them. A 
few words from Sir @. G. Scott would doubtless remove 





the impression which widely exists, 
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PUBLIC DRINKING-FOONTAIN 
AND CLOCK.TURRET, KIDDERMINSTER. 


A DRINKING-FOUNTAIN with clock-turret has 
been erected by Mr. John Brinton, J.P., of Moor 
Hall, Stourport, and will be presented by him to 
his native town— Kidderminster—on this Satur- 
day, the 2lst inst., when the ceremony of un- 
veiling will be performed by Mrs. Philpott, the 
wife of the Bishop of Worcester, the structure 
being accepted by the Mayor of the borough and 
the Town Council on behalf of the burgesses. 
The building, which is in the Geometrical style, 
is octagonal on plan, measuring 12 ft. 6 in. 
across, and standing on a platform of York 


tone, 20 ft. across, the height to the vane being | 


32 ft. The three taps, placed over Sicilian 
marble basins are supplied with water from the 
town mains, and this flows from them to fill the 
York stone drinking-troughs for dogs. 

The arcade surrounding the structure is com. 
posed of York stone arches, sapported upon red 
Abverdeen granite shafts, with Cornish granite 
bases, the body of the structure being built of 
York stone and the epire erected in Bath stone 
with blue bands. At the rear isa space enclosed 
with a handsome iron railing, and planted with 
ornamental shrubs. 

The turret bas a clock with three illuminated 
dials, supplied by Messrs. Swindon & Sons, of 
Birmingham, also at Mr. Brinton’s cost. 

The fountain was erected from the design and 
under the superintendence of Mr. J.T. Meredith, 
architect, Kidderminster, and the works have 
been carried out by Mr. John Everal, of Malvern, 
the carving being executed by Mr. W. Forsyth, 
of Worcester. 





MESSRS. DOULTON AND THEIR 
BRICKLAYERS. 

Tue following letter from the Secretary of the 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society reacbed us im- 
mediately after the publication of our last 
number. It has since appeared in several news. 
papers, and Messrs. Doulton have contradicted 


it in parts; nevertheless, we now publish it, as | t. the Bricklayers’ Technic 


it might otherwise be supposed we were unwilling | 
to give both sides fair play. From the Artisans’ | 


matter. They came to me and wisbed me to see Messrs. 
Doulton on the subject. To this proposition I at once 
assented. I went to the works and saw Mr. Doulton and 
Mr. Phillips, who received me most courteously. Duriug 
the couversation, which lasted upwards of an hour, I made 
the following proposition :—Would they agree for the 
bricklayers to ix the terra-cotta work on the two large 
baildings, and the plasterers to remain doing the terra- 
cotta work on the feb in the High-street? This proposi- 
tio) which I thought was a fair compromise of the dispute, 
was refused by Mr, Doulton. I then proceeded to the 
public-house close by the works where the men were 
assembled, and reported the foregoing facts to them, 
when a resolution was immediately moved by the men, 
and unenimously carried, to the effect that the men would 
not return to work under existing circumstances; and a 
picket was appointed to inform bricklayers of the dispate 
and where they might obtain work. It will thas be seen 
| that this dispute is one emanating from society and non- 
| society men themeelves, and not brought about by the 
action or wish of the Bricklayers’ Society, and it is as 
much regretted by our Council as it ever could be by 
| employers or any other portion of the community. — 
| Ifthe two plasterers had been on the work when it com- 
j menced I feel quite sure that no objection would have 
| beea taken to them by the men, but the fact of bringing 
' them into the work after it had reached the second floor, 
| and then for our men to be told they were not competent 
| to do the work, was more than the self-respect of the 
| bricklayers could bear. To prevent any farther misunder- 
| standing regarding the wishes or intentions of the Execu- 
| tive Council of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, I most 
| respectfully make on behalf of the society the fullowing 
| proposition :—That if the grounds, as above stated, upon 
which bricklayers, masons, and plasterers were interpreted 
| by us to fix terra cotta are not approved of, we are most 
| willing to have the whole question submitted to a board 
of conciliation and arbitration, to be composed in the 
following or any other satisfactory manner :—That Messrs. 
Doulton & Co. elect three gentlemen in whom they have 
| confidence, that the Masons’ Society elect three, that the 
Piasterers elect three, and the Bricklayers’ Society elect 
| three, the whole of these to form a board and choose a 
| chairman from outside the board whose known character 
| and position in society should piace him beyond suspicion 
| as to prejudice or partiality. I earnestly hope that the 
, proposition I have made will meet the cordial approval of 
essrs. Doulton & Co., 
E. Covison, General Secretary, 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society. 





Sir,—By the publication of the following, you may be 
able to remove any misapprebension that may have arisen 


in the minds of your readers from the perusal of the letters | 


that have appeared iu the last two numbers of your 
journal, 
In the first, your correspondest, Mr. Morris,—to whose 
letter, as a whole, I would fain make no remark, only 
| that he advises Messrs Doulton & Co., and avy other 
| employers requiring specially skilled bricklayers to apply 
Class, and they would get 
what they want. To this I, as one of the two teachers of the 
above class, beg leave to say that these clesses have been 
commenced but, say, four months, and although daring 


Institute, Castle.street, where there is evidently even that short period great progress in technical know- 


a want o* urce standing amongst themselves, we | ledge has been made by the students, who number between 
print one more letter. For several other com. | forty and fifty, it would be @ rash proceeding to recom- 
munications on both sides we bave not room. | 4nihinye® “qRecaly skied, Tomnmen otane ace 
. a! Ls - 

Sir,—As much misunderstanding exists in the public | taining whether they have had this theoretical knowledge 
mind regarding this unfortunate dispute, I feel it my | put to a practical test in mg yg yy ah po ve 
duty to explain the matter and to make such sugges- | had, it is not our mission to keep a supply of such like 
— upon it as may be fair and just to employers and articles of merchandise, to serve out to those who ry 
workmen. to apply for them, nor have we any guarantee that 
It bas been stated that we, the Bricklayers’ Society, | the men would go where we choseto send them. Much 





skilled unionist may demand the same amonnt 
of wages as his skilled colleague, which pro. 
ceeding is a palpable and gross injustice, that 
must ultimately have the effect of deteriorating 
the technical capabilities of the workmen. That 
praiseworthy emulation which prompts one 
workman to excel auother is smothered for lack 
of appreciation and advancement which in other 
cases would be the legitimate reward of 
superiority. 

What, will be asked, is the use of superior 
techuical education to the unionist ? Why should 
one man make himeelf superior to another if he 
is to derive no advantage? Technical education 
will be in & great measure nothing short of a 
dead letter if modern advancement is to be held 
in check by the trammels of unionist regulation, 
which are entirely opposed to the principles of 
free trade and legitimate competition. 

The boasted privileges of Englishmen,—free. 
dom of thought and action,—are entirely ignored, 
and the workman quietly permits himself to be 
raled by those who cannot even rule themselves, 
Pablic opinion is a powerfal moral persuasive, 
against which not even trade unions can hope to 
muke a successful stand. There cannot be a 
doubt that if we are to be favoured by many 
more such instances of error on the part of the 
officiais of the trade unionists as that recently 
displayed at Messrs. Doulton’s, public opinion 
will ultimately assert its prerogative, and trade 
unions will become a thiog of the past, and 
measures will be adopted in futare by working 
men for their own protection that will be more 
compatible with the interests of art, improved 
technical education, and modern enlightenment, 

AN ARCHITECT. 











DENCHWORTH CHURCH. 


Sir,—I see that in a report of the proceedings 
|of an Arcbwological Society at Denchwortb, 
| Berks, you have printed a gross attack made on 
| me by the clergyman of that parish. He charges 
/me with haviog restored his church in (I think) 

1854, and with having destroyed a whole series 
| of interesting things in eo doing. I think by 
this time my detestation of anything like de- 
structive restoration is pretty well known, In the 
_ case of Denchworth Church lam perfectly certain 
| that I never ordered the destraction of a piscina, 
‘or of a rood beam, or of old brasses, or indeed of 
any old furnitare or features, The work I really 
did was so small that I cannot charge my memory 
with its exact nature. But the proceedings | 
am charged with would have been quite as re- 
volting to me in 1854 as they are in 1876. I 





object to any workmen other than brickiayers fixing terra- 
cotta, which is not true, and is calculated to place us in 
a wrong light befure the public. 
contended fur is the Showing --0 bere the walls of a 
brick building are ornamented with terra-cotta, the brick- 


layer should have the fixing of the ornamental work, the | 


same as they do in gauged arches, cornices, mullions, &c., 
which are composed of brick worked into various orna- 
mental forms by the bricklasers, according to the specifi- 
cations of the architect. We have also considered that | 
where the wails of a building are composed of stone and | 
the ornamentation is terra cotta such work could be ad- | 
vantageously done by a mason. The same principle we | 
have contended should apply to the plasterer ; where the 
walls of buildings are to be cemented or stuccoed it would | 
be quite consistent with his ordioary work that the | 
emg should have the fixing of the terra-cotta. It has 
een asserted that the bricklayers know nothing of, and 
are incompetent to fix, terra-cotta; our answer to that is 
by giving the following places where terra-cotta bas been 
tet by bricklayers. The work must answer for itself. At | 
2 10 ouses, Villas, and meausions in Ferndale - road, 
Clapham, for Mr. Jennings, terra-cotta-maker and en- 
gineer; the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
where from thirty to forty bricklayers are now settin 
terra-cotta. Thomas Oock and W. Humphreys, bot 
members of our Society, fixed all the terra-cotta in Mr. 
Doulton’s house at Tooting-common. The case in 
dispute bas arisen in consequence of the men on the works 
having taken the above view of the question. When the 
works commenced a number cf brickiayers, consisting of 
Society and non-Society men, and as competent a lot of 
workmen as were to be found in Londen or elsewhere, 
went to work with the belief that they would have, as 
usual, the setting of theterra-cotta. When they had been 
working nearly two months, and had reached the second 
story of the buildings, they were surprised to find that two 
men, who had previously worked as plasterers, were 
brought on to the works and put to do the terre-cotta or- 
bamentations. The men, believing that the usage of the 
trade was thus unfairly interfered with, hed a consultation 
among themselves, and resolved on laying the case before 
our Council, After an investigation, the Council deemed 
it advisable to send one of their members, W. Ashdown 
to the employer, with a view of effecting a satisfactory 
adjustment of the difficulty, The delegate proceeded at 
once tothe works and saw the manager, Mr. Phillips, and 
upon the grounds above stated desired the removal of the 
two men, Mr. Phillips ina summary manner declined to 
entertain the question. This was reported to the Opera- 
tive Bricklayers’ Council, and the following resolution 
was the result :—‘ That in the event of the two plasterers 
not being removed from setting terra-cotta with the brick- 
layers the men be empowered to act in whatever way they 
may deem fit.” The men continued working out the 
week, and on the followin Monday they held a meetin 
end decided upon consu ting myself upon the whole 


What we have hitherto | 


_less hae Mr. Morris any authority to make such @/ find in my account-books that on September 
| Shoe | 29th and December 17th, 1853, I visited Dencb- 


In the next letter to which I would allude your corre- | 
| spondent, Mr. Solly, for whom I entertain the most pro-| worth, and that my charges for these two 
| found respect, makes a statement upon the authority of journeys (and I made no others) and for my 
one of the teachers of the bricklayers’ cless. To this I} design for whatever I did design, amounted to 


would beg leave to say that the authority for this state- : 
ment did not originate with me, simply because I know | the large total of 101. 108., which must refer 


nothing about the strike other than what I read in the | therefore to an expenditure at the outside of 
papers, and I am only too sorry the men were not better | 1501., obviously not enough for the various 


advised ; neither do I know anything about the terra cotta | . se 
at the Natural History Museum, and I am careless who | Works which the clergyman of Denchworth, in his 
sets it either there or anywhere else, although I may say | zeal for trath, charges me with being responsib‘e 
I have no doubt ye can “s found who are as able | for ! 

as any other class of skilled workmen to set terra cotta, | ? . 

feeling, as I do, pretty sure that the greatest skill required| 1 do not suppose for an instant that @ man 
in dealing with terra cotta lies in the manufacture ; bat 1 who makes an attack in such ungentlemanly 


struggle was being initiated to advance their status in the 
building trade, and remove the cause for the prejudice 


it is a pity some other means could not have been found to 
settle this unfortunate dispute about so trifling a matter. 
J. Woopiey, 
The Originator of the Bricklayers’ Technical Class, 








“MODERN TYRANTS.” 


Sin,—Yoor remarks upon this subject in the 
Builder cannot but be regarded as just and 
equitable. An impartial observer unswayed by 
prejudice must view the late proceedings at 
Mesere. Doulton’s works with indignation. Such 
outbursts of petty despotism on the part of 
trade unionists only tend to damage the insti. 
tution. The working classes have “gone up 
like a rocket,” aud will, if they do not display 
greater discrimination and judgment, “come 
down like the stick.” The institution of trade 
unions bas probably, more than any other cir- 
camstances combined, tended to give an ever- 
increasing impetus to foreign competition. It is 
well known that in works of the nature of that 
at present in dispute, alien aid has had to be 
procured whenever extra care or delicacy was 
required in the manipulation. If the trade 
unions would guarantee that all their members 
are efficient workmen, the usee of such an insti- 
tution would be considerably enhanced. An un- 





which it is well known does exist against them as a class, | mistake. 


charges. 


must say just at this time when a bold and honourable | language as this clergyman thought fittiog, will 


be able to acknowledge that he has made some 
Another time he may as well apply to 
tbe person concerned before he makes bis 
Grorce Epmunp Street. 





SUPPLY OF WATER. 

Sin,—In reply to your correspondent “ Peto,” 
he should have put his question more fally. Not 
having stated the quantity of water the pipe 18 
intended to convey, it is impossible to say the 
diameter of the same and its consequent thick- 
ness; but assuming that the eapply will be dis- 
tributed under the constant system, and that 
the daily consumption per head per day will be 
twenty gallons, and as this quantity, practically, 
would be required during eight hoars of the 
earlier port of the day, the discharge per minute 
on this data would be 17 cubic feet ; the pipes 
should be of cast iron, 3 in, diameter, and the 
metal j in. thick; length of pipes, exclusive of 
socket, 9 ft.; depth of socket, 3 in.; and the 
thicknees of lead joint } in. L. L. 








CHALK. 


Six,—Will any of your numerous readers give me —_ 
information respecting the proper treatment of cha! 





previously to its being used for building purposes, fur both 
inside and outside work ? c. W. 
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INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS IN THE 
MIDLAND COUNTIES, 


Tue first general meeting of shareholders of 
the Midland Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Association (Limited) was held in Derby on the 
10th inst. 


The report presented by the directors stated that the 
object for which the asrociation was formed was to 
endzavour to meet in some degree the great and pressing 
want which exists in some of the Midland towns for 
increased and improved house accommodation, That this 
could be done successfully, both in a sanitary and financial 
sense, had been satisfactorily proved by the operation of 
similar associations in other towns, During the last four 
months numerous facts had come to the knowledge of the 
directors, which showed beyond a doubt that no part of 
the kingdom stands more in need of the operation of 
such an association than the large Midland towns. 
Instances of great individual inconvenience are being 
frequently brought under their notice. As the main 
object contemplated was to deal with the more densely- 

pulated parts of Derby and Nottingham, attention was 
frst directedtothese loc ities, andthe directors had secured 
what were considered very suitable sites in both towns for 
the erection of bloeks of improved dwellings. A portion 
of the buildings on the site in Brook-street, Derby, is 
already being converted into a model lodging-house for 
single men, with accommodation for sixty-eight beds. The 
beds will be enclosed by partitions 7 ft. high, giving to each 
the privacy of a separate room. The dining-room, kitchen, 
lavatory, and sani arrangements will be made as com- 
plete as possible. Tenders had been received for the 
erection of the first block of buildings on another portion 
of the site, which were under the consideration of the 
directors, Numerous applications had already been made 
to the manager for the shops and dwellings. The site 
chosen in Nottingham, at the corner of Heathcot-street, 
was considered a very advantageous one, and the directors 
would be prepared to deal with it as soon as a sufficient 
amount of capital has been subscribed. Important local 
support had been promised in Chesterfield, on condition 
that the first want supplied there should be a model 
lodging-house. 





THE DEATH IN A SEWER AT 
BATTERSEA. 
CONCLUSION OF THE INQUEST. 

On the 12th inst. Mr. Carter, coroner for East 
Surrey, resumed, for the tenth time, the ad- 
journed inquest on the body of John Thomas 
Lomas, a sewer-flusher in the employ of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who was poisoned 
in the New-road Sewer on the 9th Augast last, 
under circumstances already reported. 


Mr. Frederick Alfred Manning, residing at Effingham 
Lodge, Upper Norwood, was called by Mr, Pettingali, and 
deposed that he was an analytical chemist, and had given 
much attention to sewage matters, Hehad made athorough 
inspection of Mr. Wallace’s premi He considered that 
the cause of the suffocation of the deceased was the de- 
composition of the sewage matter in the hot weather, and 
in a confined space. This fact would, in his opinion, be 
sufficient of itselfto cause death. The sewer was not now 
large enough to drain the important district through 
which it passed. He did not attribute the death to any- 
thing connected with Mr, Wallace’s works. 

Mr, Thomas William Keats was next called by Mr. 
Straight. He deposed that he was consulting chemist to 
the Metropolitan Board. Fatal accidents of this kind 
were very rare, although no doubt the men became 
affected by the sewer gases. Out of forty accidents, going 
back to 1875, only five were dae to sewer gases. Heh 
heard the evidence of the sewer men. He was of opinion, 
in reference to the men working in the morning, that they 
must have been inhaling the same gases as after dinner. 
He thought death was caused by the presence of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

At the pte of ir. Rootes acituace ‘He eorenen 
announced that the ju upon their verdict, 
which the foreman hse Seiiveivelen follows :— 

“We find that John Lomas was killed by p ous 

ases emanating from refuse chemical matter discharged 
into the New-road sewer from the works of Mr. Hugh 
Wallace, but by whom they were thrown in there is no 
evidence toshow. The jury are of opinion that great cen- 
sure is due to the Wandsworth Board of Works for per- 
mitting those chemical matters to be discharged into the 
New-road sewer, thereby perilling the lives of the men 
who were employed in the sewers, and en pring the 
health and comfort of the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, We wish to add, in conclusion, that we consider 
the greatest praise is due to the eewer-fiusher Gates, who 
80 bravely went into the sewer in a half-stupefied state, 
when almost dead himself, and so rescued the other men, 
Scott and Plester, who must have otherwise lost their 
lives as well as the deceased ; and we sincerely regret that 
we have no institution m this country for awarding a nd 
to the men who save life in sewers as well as in rivers, 


Mr. Thomas Buckham, C.E. (New Wands- 
worth), writes :—‘ Will yon kindly allow me to 
state, imreply to Mr. F, A. Manning’s opinion at 
the recent inquest, that death had resulted from 
decomposition of sewage-matter in a sewer not 
large enough to drain go i @ district, 
that this sewer was desi by myself, sub- 
mitted to the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
approved of by their eminent engineer, Sir Joseph 
William Bazalgette, C.B:?” 

_ At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works om the 13th inst, the clerk read the 
result ofthe coroner's inquest as given above. 
Mr. Richardson, in moving that this matter should 
be referred to the Works and General Parposes 
Committee, with power to confer with her 
Majesty’s Goyeroment, stated that it was de. 
sirable thatthe Board shonld have a controlling 





cised by the Board in respect to slaughterhouses, 
and he could not imagine a stronger case in sup- 
port of this than this case of death in a sewer at 
Battersea. 








SEWERAGE MATTERS. 


Ripley.—The Local Board of the district of 
Ripley, Derbyshire, having applied to the Local 
Government Board for permission to borrow 
3,0001. for the purchase of about thirty acres of 
the Padley Hall Farm for the disposal, by means 
of irrigation, of the sewage from the northern 
side of their district, a public inquiry was held 
by Mr. Robert Morgan, C.E:, in Ripley, on the 
22nd ult. The Board was represented by the 
chairman and several other members, with the 
clerk to the Board ; and the application was sup- 
ported by Mr. R. Argile, jun., the engineer of the 
proposed works. There was no opposition, and 
it was understood that there would be no diffi. 
culty in obtaining the consent of the Local 
Government Board to the proposal. 

Ozford.—Great progress has been made during 
the past year with the Oxford main drainage 
scheme. Most of the heavy works have been 
completed, including the outfall sewer from 
| Christ Church Meadow to the pumping station 
‘at Littlemore; the western sewer, from the 
| river Cherwell through Christ Church Meadow, 
| St. Aldate’s, St. Ebbe’s, and St. Thomas, to Osney ; 
| the north-western sewer, from Titmouse-lane, 
_ through Worcester College Gardens, to Albert- 
| street, Jericho; the short length of the north. 
eastern sewer across Merton Field, which links 
the drainage of the central and north-eastern part 
of the district with the outfall; the eastern 
sewer, through St. Clement’s, collecting most of 
the drainage east of the Cherwell; and nearly 
the whole of the sewer across the valley to unite 
New Hincksey with the outfall; besides a large 
number of branch mains; in all,—three miles of 
brick culverts, varying in size from 4 ft. 6 in. by 
3 ft. to 2 ft. by 1 ft. 4 in., and 114 miles of pipe 
sewers and surface drains, ranging from 18 in. 
down to6io.in diameter. On these works it 
has been necessary to carry out several difficult 
tunnelling operations, viz.:—Underneath the 
Castle Tower and other County Gaol premises 
adjoining, close to the Mill, and at a lower level 
than the bed of the river; under the Great 
Western Railway near the station; the malt- 
houses in Titmouse-lane ; the house against the 
Canal Wharf, and other places. Cast-iron tubes, 
encased in concrete, have been laid underneath 
the two branches of the river at Pacey’s Bridge, 
and the Canal has been crossed at the Goods 
| Wharf. The sewers have also been carried twice 
| under Trill Miil Stream, and a third crossing is 

now in hand. A dam has been put in for laying 
an inverted syphon under the river at Osney, and 
a similar syphon crossing the main river near 
| Saunders’ Bridge is partly done. These last- 
'named works have, however, made but slow 
progress, owing to the obstacle presented by the 
hard conglomerate below, through which the 
piles have to be driven, and the consequent diffi- 

culty of making a watertight dam. A consider. 

able number of house-connexions have been 

made, and about half the district is now in 

communication with the new system, the old 

outlets into the rivers and streams being tem- 

porarily used, and the engineer (Mr. W. H. 

White, C.E.) anticipates that the worke within 

the city will be nearly or quite finished this year, 

except the remaining h connexions, The 
Board has purchased about 350 acres of land for 
irrigation, and the works necessary for that pur- 
pose will be commenced shortly, 

Dudley.—The Earl of Dudley has offered to 
take the whole of the sewage from the drainage 
of Dadiey on to his farm free of expense, and 
to find an engineer to undertake the preparing 
of the sewerage scheme. The Town Council 
has decided to accept the offer of his lordship. 
This. will, it is said, save the ratepayers 50,0001. 








| 








Dublin Waterworks.—The Dublin papers 
report # serious burst in the Vartry pipe, about 
half a mile from Enniskerry. The pipe passes 
under the river which flows between Enniskerry 
and Bray, and the burst has taken place right 
in the centre of the stream, a troublesome place 
to get at by reason of the swollen condition of 
the river. Large stones were driven aside, and 
the water issued from the pipe in great volumes, 
considerably adding to the size of the stream. 


THE GROWTH OF LANCASHIRE. 


A New valuation of Lancashire, ordered by the 
county magistrates, for county rate purposes, bas 
just been completed, which shows the great 
expansion which has taken place in the buildings 
and population of the several Lascashire towns 
within a very recent period. Under the new 
valuation the rateable value of the county is now 
15,638,1621., as compared with 12,552,000. in 
1872, being an increase of 3,086,1621., in four 
years, or about 20 per cent. over the whole 
county, but the increase in the towns shows a 
much larger percentage, the valuation in some 
cases being more than double that of 1872. The 
town of Barrow-in-Furness, of which we have 
spoken, stands at the head of the list, the new 
valuation of that town being 167,4921., as com- 
pared with 75,6521. in 1872, being an increase of 
91,8401., or more than 120 per cent. in the four 
years. This increase indicates an enormous 
amount of building, in honses and manufacturing 
and other business establishments, which has 
been going forward here. The comparatively 
young town of Southport is next in order of 
increase, the new valuation being 168,1721., as 
compered with 91,8701. in 1872, showing an 
increase of 76,3021., or abont 80 per cent. in the 
four years. The new valuation of all the large 
towns also shows a large percentage of increase, 
that of Manchester being 2,243,4061.,as compared 
with 1,766,2681. in 1872, an increase of 477,138/., 
or nearly 25 per cent. ; Liverpool, 3,027,3801., as 
compared with 2,782,193/. in 1872, increase 
245,184I., or about 9 percent. ; Salford, 629,5141., 
as compared with 460,498/. in 1872, increase, 
169,116/., or about 35 per cent.; and Bootle, 
103,7701., as compared with 68,6601. in 1872, 
increase 35,110/., or about 50 per cent. The 
two last-named boroughs may be regarded as 
portions of Manchester and Liverpool respec- 
tively, as they immediately adjoin the two great 
Lancashire towns. 








THE NEWCASTLE ASSIZE COURTS.* 


Srr,—Provincial architects have fondly im- 
agined hitherto that the practice of “touting” 
for commissions was confined to a “ limited 
company” composed of the fag end of the pro- 
fession. That pleasant delusion has been radely 
dissipated by the statements in your paper of 
the 16th September as to the proposed new 
Assize Courts at Newcastle. From that state- 
ment, in the absence of all explanation from 
Sir G. G. Scott, the provincial architects 
aforesaid may conclude that the practice of their 
London brethren is different from theirs, in the 
matter of “touting”; seeing that one of the 
most eminent architects in London, who was 
lately President of the Institute, condescends to 
practise it. It may be an unfounded ramonr, 
but it is hinted that the commission for the 
proposed Hook Memorial Church at Leeds was 
obtained by similar means. 

Already the example set has been followed, as 
I note in your paper of the 7th that a Mr. Frere, 
of London, has written to the Corporation of 
Great Yarmouth, expressing a “strong desire” 
to make designs for their new Town-hall, almost 
in the same terms as Sir Gilbert used in the 
Newcastle case. Can it be that the depression of 
trade is arresting the flow of commissions to 
certain offices? However that may be, the 
matter is one that requires explanation if archi- 
tects are still to be regarded as exercising a 
profession and not a trade. I inclose my card. 

A ProvinciaL ARCHITECT. 








CERTIFICATED HOUSES. 


In these days of sanitary questions, there is 
one which has lately been brought forward by 
the Society of Arts. This society proposes that 
an Act of Parliament should be passed requiring 
every house newly built to receive a certifi- 
cate from an official that the sanitary arrange- 
ments are all that are required to render the 
honse tenantable. I have observed numerous 
complaints from new tenants that when they 
have taken possession of their houses they are 
put to an extra expense to put their drains in 
order. A great deal of this annoyance might be 
saved if the District Board of Works would at 
once appoint an official surveyor, who was really 
competent to give an opinion from his special 





* We continue to receive so many letters on this sub- 
ject that we cannot do less than print one of them. A 





If heavy fioods come, there is reason to fear that 





power over chemical works similar to that exer. 


Doblin will be short of water. 


few words from Sir G. G. Scott would doubtless remove 
the impression which widely exists, 
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knowledge of house arrangements. This officer 
would not require a high salary, as his remunera- 
tion would be by his examination of houses of 
intending tenants. If the purchaser would, in 
his agreement, put in the words “ subject to the 
district sanitary surveyor’s certificate,” it would 
give the purchaser some security that he is buy- 
ing a healthy home for his family, and it would 
encourage speculative builders to be carefal in 
laying their drains, knowing that if they did not 
attend to these matters their property wcald be 
tabooed. If such a competent surveyor were 
appointed, and the purchaser were content to 
buy a house without his certificate, he would 
have no one to blame bat himself, and he might 
discover that he had been penny wise. This, it 
seems to me, would be a simple remedy pending 
an Act of Parliament, if it did not supersede the 
necessity of one. A. B. 








ACCIDENTS. 


On the 9th inst. Dr. Hardwicke, coroner for Cen- 
tral Middlesex, concluded an inquiry at Middlesex 
Hospital relative to the death of Robert Henry 
Tennant, a painter in the employ of Mr. John 
Crossley, of Newark, the sub-contractor for the 
painting of the interior of All Souls’ Church, 
Langham-place. On the 19th ult. deceased was 
at work with anotber man in decorating the roof 
of the church, when a temporary platform which 
had been slung to the general scaffold to enable 
them to reach the corners better gave way, both 
being precipitated violently to the ground, 
deceased beiug so much injured that he died 
before he reached the hospital. The jury 
deliberated a considerable time, and ultimately 
returned a verdict of accidental death ; but they 
desired to add that the foreman should exercise 
greater vigilance over the men and prevent the 
erection of unsafe scaffolds. They thought, too, 
that the contractors should do something in the 
way of compenration to the widow. 

On the 10th inst., Mr. W. W. Robinson, deputy 
coroner, held an inquest at the Radcliffe In- 
firmary, Oxford, on the body of Robert Henry 
Williams, aged 15, clerk to Mesers. Parnell & 
Son, of Rugby, who are erecting some new 
works at Keble College. The deceased fell from 
a balcony at Keble College the previous day. It 
was stated in evidence that the deceased was 
engaged in measuring some new work the previous 
afternoon on a balcony which was only 6 ft. 
from the ground. While alone on the balcony, 
and with the measuring tape in his hand, he 
stepped backwards off the balcony and fell into 
a hole 6 ft. or 7 ft. deep, which was made for the 
drain. Some partof his body struck against the 
trench, which was shored up. He was picked 
up, but never spoke. Mr. H. 8. Brantfoot, the 
house physician, said that the deceased lived 
about two hours and a half, although he was 
unconscious. There was a fracture of the right 
base of the skull. Verdict, ‘‘ Accidental death.” 

On the 16th inst. an inquest was held by Mr. 
Humphreys at the German Hospital, Dalston, 
touching the death of George Johnson, aged 61. 
Deceased was carman in the employ of Mr. Izard, 
contractor, Lea Bridge. On the 11th inst. he 
was assisting his master in unloading a large 
block of stone at the Hoe-street Station of the 
Great Eastern Railway, when the jack slipped, 
and deceased, in endeavouring to save it, fell 
over the side of the truck on to the handle of the 
shunting points. He was conveyed to the hospital 
and died the same day. Verdict, “ Accidental 
death.” 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Dumbarton.—On the 6th inst. the apprentice 
carpenters in the employment of Mesers. Denny, 
Bros., strack work on account of some dispute as 
to “allowance money.” The Messrs. Denny 
have a number of apprentice carpenters em. 
ployed on a new vessel in the Gareloch, which 
is getting ready for sea. They do not regard 
the “allowance money” received as sufficient, 
and therefore refused to continue working there. 
Those apprentices employed in the yard, fearing 
they might be sent to supply the places of those 
who left, have refased to work, and joined in the 
strike. 

Greenock.—At a meeting of Greenock operative 
masons on the 10th inst., it was resolved to come 
out on strike on Monday, the 16th inst. The 
meu recently asked ap addition of 4d. to their 
present rate of wages—9}d. per hour—and this 
being refused, they offered to take 4d. increare, 
but this demand also being resisted, a strike bas 
been resolved upon, 


| DLtaPrparep HOUSES INCAMBERWELL. 
ORDER FOR DEMOLITION. 


Ar the Lambeth police-court on the 12th inst., Mr. 
Napier, from the Solicitor’s Office, Metropolitan Board 
of Works, appeared before the magistrate in reference to 
dilapidated houses in Heavil-street, Camberwell. The 
houses were in a very bad state, and it was absolutely 
necessary for the public safety that measures should be at 
once taken for their demolition. 

Mr. Jarvis, surveyor of Camberwell, said that Havil- 
street was in his district. He surveyed the premises on 
the 14th of July, and had then certified to their danger- 
ous condition. They were in a very dilapidated state, the 
party-walls being separated from the front wall. The 
front wall was shored up. Notice had been given to the 
owners to pull them down. 

The magistrate madgvan order that they should be 
demolished within fourteen days. 








CURIOUS CLAIM FOR DAMAGES 
AGAINST A CONTRACTOR. 
LEMAN v. WEBSTER, 


In this case (heard in the City of London 
Court, before Mr. Besley, deputy jadge), the 
plaintiff sued the ‘defendant, Mr. Webster, con. 
tractor for the Holborn Viaduct Hotel, for 51. 
damage done to his coat by dirty water splashing 
from the wall of the hotel. 


The case had been adjourned, at the request of the 
defendant’s counsel, for a tailor to give evidence as to the 
actual amount of the damage, as it was contended that 
the pleintiff’s claim, even supposing he was entitled to 
recover, was excessive. The tailor who was called said 
that the coat did not cost anything like 51. originally, and 
the damage was simply a little dirt, which could be com- 
pletely removed by a clothes-brush. 

Defendant’s counsel submitted that plaintiff was, there- 
fore, not entitled to anything. If a hansom cab splashed 
a man’s clothes in the street, was he entitled to recover 
for cleansing them ? 

His Honour replied that any one would be entitled, and 
he would be very happy to make the bansom cab pay 
damages if it went splashing along. There was a great 
deal too much of people doing what they liked in the 
present day. What obligation was there on the plaintiff 
or on any tailor to brush the coat if it only cost sixpence 
to brush it ? 

Defendant still submitted that even then the plaintiff 
should only have sixpence for brushing the coat. 

His Honour said the plaintiff ought not to yar to the 
expense of enforcing his legal rights against the defendant. 
It was the duty of contractors to protect passers-by from 
damege from the works they undertook. 

Judgment for plaintiff—1s., with costs for his attendance 
on each occasion. 











DISINFECTING APPARATUS FOR 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue Health Committee of the Corporation of 
Birmingham have recently cansed to be erected 
a number of buildings, wherein the clothes, 
bedding, &o., of persons suffering from conta- 
gious diseases in the town may be thoroughly 
disinfected. The premises are situated in the 
Bacchus-road, and at some distance from the 
Borough Hospital. They consist (according to 
the Birmingham Gazette) of several detached 
buildings, within an enclosed yard, and are 
apart from any dwelling-housee, with the excep. 
tion of a cottage which has been erected for 
the residence of the person in charge of the 
station. The principal building, that in which 
the work of disinfection will be carried on, 
stands in the centre of the yard. This building 
is square, and ite interior is divided into two 
parts. Occupying an equal space in each com. 
partment, and supporting that part of the wall 
built over it, is what at firat sight appears to be 
a fire-proof safe, measuring 6 ft. 5 in. square. 
This is the apparatus, which is the invention of 
Dr. Ransome, of Nottingham. The infected 
clothing is conveyed from the residence of the 
patient in a van provided for the purpose by the 
Corporation, and in charge of a servant in the 
employ of that body. It is taken to the station, 
the conveyance being admitted at a gate on one 
side of the yard, and at some distance from any 
building. If dirty, the articles are washed, but 
the process of cleansing will be seldom resorted 
to. The clothing is then put intothe large iron box 
by a separate door on one side, the wearing 
apparel being hang up, and the bedding placed 
upon a perforated floor. The door is then closed, 
and the compartment becomes air-tight. By 
means of jars in a stove beneath, the temperature 
in the chamber is raised to between 250 and 270 
degrees, and after remaining there for four or 
five hours the clothes are completely disinfected 
by the heated air, and all germs of disease have 
disappeared. The articles are then taken out 
from another door on the other side of the dis- 
connecting wall, and are conveyed to their 
owner's premises in a separate van, which is 
drawn by a separate horse, driven by another 





man, and leaves the station by a different gate. 
The principle of isolation and disconnexion is 


———— 


| thorenaly carried out in every respect, the 
receiving-rooms being completely separated from 
the rooms through which the clothes pass after 
undergoing the process of disinfection, The 
officials on each side are isolated, and the horses 
and vans are kept in different parts of the 
any The station has cost altogether about 








MONUMENTAL. 


Edinburgh.—Mesers. Stewart, M‘Glashan, & 
Son, Edinburgh, have completed the erection of 
@ granite monument over the last resting-place 
of the late Mr. Brownlow North, in the Dean 
Cemetery, Edinburgh. The monument is in the 
form of an obelisk, resting upon a basement, the 
entire height being 13 ft. 6 in. It is in unpolished 
grey granite, three polished ls being intro. 
duced at the base, upon the front one of which 
is an inscription. 

Broughton.—A tablet, from the design of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, has been lately placed in Broughton 
Church, to record the career of the Hon. Edward 
oo youngest brother of Lord Saye and 

8. 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS, 


Stafford.—At a special meeting on the 12th 
inst., the Stafford town council to the 
election of a borough surveyor and superin. 
tendent of the sanitary department. There were 
originally sixty-two applicanta, from whom the 
special committee selected five candidates to 
attend before the council, viz.,—Mr. J. H. Dack. 
infield, of Huddersfield; Mr. T. L. Johnson, of 
Cardiff; Mr. J. B. M‘Callam, of Liverpool; Mr. 
J. Parker, of Bridgewater ; and Mr. J. H. Taylor, 
of Facit, near Rochdale. The testimonials of 
each candidate were read, and the candidates 
were called into the room and interrogated in 
the order named. On examination it was found 
(according to the Staffordshire Advertiser) that 
there were some serious discrepancies between 
some of the original testimonials of the first- 
named candidate and the copies supplied by him 
to the council, and on being questioned concern- 
ing them, he volanteered to retire from the 
contest. His testimonials were forthwith handed 
to him, and his expenses were disallowed. One 
or two discrepancies were alao discovered between 
the original and copy testimonials supplied by 
Mr. Johnson, and he attributed the errors to the 
printer. Mr. M‘Callum was elected, and promised 
to commence his duties in a month. 

Moreton-in-Marsh.— Mr. Edmund Jeaty, of 
Fonthill Gifford, near Salisbury, has been elected 
by the Moreton highway board surveyor of the 
district, to succeed Mr. Alfred Stephens, re. 
signed. There were twenty-four candidates, 

Cheshire.—With reference to the vacancy for 
a@ county architect and surveyor for Cheshire, 
“ Lincoln’s-inn” writes to the Chester Chronicle 
as follows :—‘“I happened in passing through 
Chester to stay for a little at the Grosvenor, and 
there met a gentleman whom I well knew, and 
who is on the commission of the peace for 
Cheshire. He mentioned to me, among other 
items of news, that an officer of the army had 
been found to fill the above appointment, and 
the choice was to be confirmed on Monday. He 
belonged, he said, to an ancient and very 
influential family in the county—a circumstance 
be thought likely to be of advantage, as it 
would form a sort of connecting-link between 
the commonalty and the county families, which 
would be most beneficial to all parties concerned. 
I replied that the benefit to some of the parties 
concerned was obvious enough. Surely my 
informant ie incorrect in his information ?’””—— 
At the adjourned Quarter Sessions for the county 
of Chester, held on Monday, the 16th inat., at 
Knutsford, a surveyor was appointed for the 
county. There were over 100 applicants, among 
them a lieutenant-general, a lieatenant-colonel, 
and several other officers of the army. Six 
candidates were selected, viz.:—Mr. Adam T. 
Blandy, Mr. Stanhope Ball, Mr. W. Gordon 
Cotton, Mr. A. W. Maberly, Mr. James Morgan, 
Mr. C. W. Whitaker. These gentlemen attended 
the meeting ; and Mr. Stavhope Bull was 
elected, Mr. Cotton coming in second, and Mr. 
Maberly third. The salary is 5001. per annum, 
with travelliog expenses and a commission on 
works executed. 

Cheadle.—Mr. E. Carnwell has been appoiated 
surveyor and inspector of nuisances to the 
Cheadle Rural Sanitary Authority. 

Great Crosby.—Mr. G. E. Thoms has been 
appointed surveyor and inspector of nuisances 
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to the Great Crosby Local Bcard and Urben 
Sanitary Authority. 

Dover.—Mr,. John Hanvey, the Dover town 
surveyor, was going to his residence on Castle- 
hill, on the 11th inst., when he was attacked by 
four soldiers, who knocked him down and robbed 
him of a gold watch and chain. The men have 
been committed for trial. 

Wandsworth.—At a meeting of the Wands. 
worth District Board of Works, on the 10th inst., 
Mr. Stolz moved that the General Purposes 
Committee be instructed to inquire into certain 
charges made against the surveyor to the Board, 
and read a long statement reiterating the charges 
he had brought against the surveyor on previous 
occasions. Dr. Brown seconded the motion. 
Mr. Forster proposed an amendment, that the 
question be referred to a committee of the whole 
Board. The charges had been investigated by 
a@ committee of nine, and found to be unsub. 
stantiated. Mr. Dulley seconded the amend. 
ment. After some further discussion the 
amendment was carried almost unanimously. 








SOUND-PROOF FLOORS. 


In the course of the interesting paper on 
* Improved Dwellings for the Rich,” not long 
since read before the Society of Arts by Mr. 
T. Roger Smith and Mr. W. H. White (published 
in your columns), it was mentioned that the 
floors of “flats” might be made equivalent to 
horizontal party-walls (i.e, fire and sound re- 
sisting), and composed of rolled iron entirely 
enveloped in concrete. I should much like to 
know how this sound-resisting quality is to be 
obtained. Having recently almost entirely re- 
modified some offices, one story was subdivided 
into two by the interposition of a floor, the com- 
position of which was as follows:—There were 
rolled iron joists 5 io. deep placed about 2 ft. 
apart. Between them the space was filled in with 
Portland cement concrete mixed with coke; the 
soffite floated with fine gauged staff, and top 
rendered with Portland cement to form floor, 
which was farther covered with linoleum. The 
space between the floors was therefore remark- 
ably little, being altogether but 6 in. I have no 
hesitation in saying that this solid floor is a 
superior conductor of sound to an ordivary 
weoden one. The sound of a pencil dropped on 
the upper floor makes the by-no-means nervous 
occupants of the rooms under jamp. The hard 
floor, instead of deadening such noises, seems to 
sharpenthem. Inthecasge alluded to, theassistants 
are on their guard, the principal's rooms being 
underneath, so there is no grievance. But what 
about a bevy of romping children careering 
about just over some crusty old bachelor’s 
chambers in those “ flats” which Messrs. Smith 
and White advocate? Surely an ordinary wood 
floor (though not so proof against fire), with lath- 
and-plaster ceiling well “ packed,” would trans- 
mit sound far less than concrete. I do not 
suppose a concrete floor 12 in. thick would be 
less sound-proof than one 9 in. or 6 in. thick. 1 
may add, on the other hand, that a great recom- 
mendation to the concrete floor consists in its 
equality of temperature. I have found that in 
winter the rooms are warm; in summer de. 
liciously cool, notwithstanding the sun shines on 
them from about eleven to three o’clock. I feel 
sure the presence of concrete must be at the 
bottom of this. Having carefully read through 
the whole of the paper and discussions on con- 
crete lately published in the Institute Transac- 
tions, I did not find the points just named fully 
elucidated there, so I appeal to your columns. 

I should like also to ask (while on the subject 
of acoustics) how it happens that a partition 
constructed according to the following descrip. 
tion is not as sound-proof as an ordinary quar- 
tered lath-and-plastered partition: two thick- 
nesses of inch boarding, one placed vertically, 
the other horizontally, with very thick hair-felt 
between them, the boards canvassed and papered 
on the outside edges. INQUIRER, 








Royal Archeological Institate. — The 
Town Clerk of Hereford bas reeeived a letter 
from Mr. Fortnum, one of the vice-presidents of 
the Archeological Institute (in the illness of the 
hon. secretary), stating that “the unanimous 
feeling of the council was, that Hereford be fixed 
upon as the city in which our Congress for the 
coming year, 1877, shall be held.” Hereford 
has already been visited by the Cambrian Archeeo. 
logical Society and the British Archzological 
Society ; by the last-named so lately as in 1870, 


THE NEWBURY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
THE LATE CASE OF CROOK v. BROWN. 


S1r,—I am always unwilling to enter into a controversy 
publicly, but as you have reported this case, in which I 
was the complainant, you will, I trust, in justice to my- 
self, permit me to give the building section of the public 
the real version of the affair. 

Tn the first: ‘ace, the contract provides that the old 
materials which were sound and fit for use were to be re- 
used; and in the next place, it provided that if any un- 
sound or improper. materials were used, the contractor 
should have notice in writing to remove them, and if he 
failed to do this, then the architect should do so at his 
cost; bat the magistrates refused, as I think very unfairly, 
to receive the contract or specification as evidence, simply 

use the clerk of works was not a party to it. Now, 
I wish to ask what is the duty of a clerk of works, if it is 
not to study the plans and specification, and see the work 
carried out accordingly? But here was one who had evi- 
dently done neither, and at this very time was under notice 
of dismissal, for reasons best known to himself and his em- 
ployers. These were the real facts of the case :—A moulded 
string-course of Bath stone, 3 in. thick, was worked and 
fixed in the building, which he condemned, because it was 
in lengths of from 15 in. to2 ft. If he had looked at the 
detail drawings he would have seen that it was strictly in 
accordance therewith. I, however, had the stone removed, 
and some other worked and fixed in its place, which he 
also objected to, not for the reason that it was short, but 
because it was not new stone. Now, sir, all practical men, 
especially masons, know full well that the longer Bath 
stone is bag, ese to the air the harder and better it is, as 
it thereby mes seasoned, and will not be affected by 
frost, as new stone often is, Why, our stone mer- 
chants make it a point of recommending the stone that 
has been longest out of the quarry, and this very stone 
was thoroughly sound and much harder than the new 
stone; it has been seen by some of the best, oldest, and 
most practical masonsin Newbury, and pronounced by 
them to be excellent. Well, sir, this clerk of works, 
without giving me notice, either verbally or in writing, to 
remove the stone, takes a heavy hammer, and, in a fit of 
ill temper, deliberately smashes it before it had been fixed 
two hours; and it was to raise the point and try the 
right of any clerk of works to violently take the law 
into his own hands and destroy a contractor's property 
that I brought the case before the justices, Perhaps 
it was not the right tribunal to have appealed to, for the 
reason that the gentlemen composing it were not, by their 
vocation and knowledge of building matters, competent 
to deal with it; but I should be perfectly content to 
a to the judgment of any practical men, and abide 
thereby. 

However, the matter is not of sufficient importance for 
me to take any farther notice of it. Although I did not 
obtain a decision in my favour, I have to a certain extent 
accomplished my purpose iu drawivog the attention ofothers 
wholike myself are eogagedin the trade to the question, 
and I have no doubt that clerks of works willio fature 
be careful not to exceed their duties as this one did, on the 
authority of Mr. Money, the architect, who honestly and 
honourably stated in his evidence that it was a course 
he could not justify, and should not himself have 
pursued, and further that he had no feeling in the matter, 
neither was there any unpleasautness between himself 
and the contractor, which I am very happy to confirm. 
Unfortunately he was from hom at the time this happened, 
or the stone would not have been broken; for if he had 
directed me to remove it I should have done so, though 
Lam quite sure that had he seen the stone before it was 
broken he would not have objected to it, as better could 
not possibly be, 

Joun Croox, 





Books Received, 


Plumbing : a Text-book to the Art or Craft of the 
Plumber. With Supplementary Chapters upon 
House Drainage. By Witttam Paton Bucuan, 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Co, 

Tus is intended as a text-book for the 

apprentice-plamber, the author of it, a member 

of the trade, having felt the want of such a 

treatise himself when an apprentice. The best 

use of the book in this way would be to give 
the apprentice an idea beforehand as to what he 
was to learn and look out for, and systematise 
the whole subject for him a little, which is of 
course a help to learning, and may enable the 
apprentice to look at the workshop operations 
with more understanding eyes than if he had to 
pick it all out as he went on, and find the reason 
for everything by inquiry. Otherwise, there is 
nothing in the book beyond what would be 
learned in the ordinary routine of the trade, nor 
could it be accepted at allas a complete treatise 
on plumbing ; it is rather a series of chapters on 
the methods of various plumbing operations. The 
writer pays a good deal of attention to con- 
siderations of drainage, trapping, and ventila- 
tion, on which he evidently writes with some 
experience. The book is rather roughly put 
together, and written in what we should call 
“ specification English,” bat it may be useful, 
and is of a convenient size for a book of refe- 
rence, to be kept ‘“‘handy.” The writer alludes 
in his introduction to the importance of having 
the lead work, piping especially, which is now 
so extensive and intricate a portion of house. 
fitting, properly and carefully carried out; and 
nothing can be more trae. Bat the question 


looked to. Lead-piping is very expensive ; it ia 
not the best thing, ina sanitary point of view, 
to convey the water through; it is always getting 
out of repair, and under certain atmospheric 
conditions bursting, and is perhaps the cause of 
more disagreement between landlordsand tenants 
than any other element in repairs to house 
property. Moreover, if we could get rid of the 
plumbers, there would be a considerable annual 
saving in fire insurances, and a better chance of 
preserving cathedrals, theatres, and other large 
buildings from those conflagrations which occur 
when “the plambers are repairing the roof.” 
However, in the absence of any immediate sub- 
stitate, it is probable that plambing may last 
our time; and so Mr. Buchan is to be commended 
for his efforts to improve it. 


The Landscape Gardener: a Practical Guide to 
the Laying Out, Planting, and Arrangement of 
Villa Gardens, Town Squares, and Open Places, 
¥c., Fc. By Josera Newron, F.R.H.S. 
London: Hardwicke & Bogue. 


Tus is a rather large title in comparison with 
the scope of the work. It contains twenty- 
four plans, or drawings, which are something 
between plan and perspective, of different 
schemes for laying out gardens of moderate size, 
chiefly in relation to private houses. As, how- 
ever, the author says that “the credit of the 
designs belongs to Dr. Siebek,” and as the 
letterpress is merely an explanatory description of 
each design, it is not very easy to see why Dr. 
Siebek’s name should not rather be on the title- 
page. The drawings are untinted, and merely 
show the direction of walks and the disposition 
of trees, whether singly or in what the French 
gardeners call massifs: the designs are all in 
one style, and, we confess, appear to our eyes to 
havea most remarkable and monotonous similarity 
of disposition. The variety may lie in the nature 
of the trees employed, which are catalogued with 
references to numbers on the plans; and, we 
must presume, are arranged with the view of 
producing pleasing combinations or contrasts of 
tints and foliage. In this way the book may be 
useful to those who wish to have some guide as 
to what trees they should procure for planting in 
various positions; but as the designs do not show 
in the least the varying character or colour of 
the vegetation, it is impossible to form any 
judgment as to what the result would be. The 
plans are all in what is called English taste, 
showing stadiedly sinuous walke, arranged with 
a kind of unsymmetrical symmetry. Nothing 
could be less calculated to look well on paper ; 
though in execution this method of laying out, 
when the various walks are sufficiently masked 
by raising the ground or by planting, has the 
effect of giving an impression of space and extent 
greater than the real area covered. We oar- 
selves rather like a garden to be a garden,—to 
be openly and confessedly artificial, rather than 
to aim at a constructed irregularity, an imitation 
of nature. Tastes, however, differ in this 
respect. As a reference-book for the titles of 
trees fitted for ornamental planting, the volame 
will be useful; but it hardly makes the subject 
attractive. 








Miscellanen, 


Liddell’s Improved Brick - making 
Machine,—Every good step in the direction of 
the object of this machine is noteworthy. The 
advantages claimed for this machine over others 
are numerous. For example, it is less liable to 
breakage, being more than a half heavier, con- 
sequently much stronger in all its different parts ; 
also having only four bevel wheels, while other 
machines of a similar construction have no less 
than ten bevel wheels, which, with their attend. 
ant shafts and brackets, often become a total 
wreck, simply through 9 stone or any other hard 
substances getting into the gearing. The strain 
on the amount of gearing in these is very great, 
and either causes the shafts to jump out of their 
places or brings the machine to total ruin. In 
Mr, Liddell’s machine the connecting-rods from 
cranks to slides are so fitted with safety springs 
that should any stone or piece of iron get into 
the slides the springs allow the connecting-rods 
to pass, and thus prevent injury, and when the 
impediment is removed this machine resumes 





might perhaps be entertained whether the 
abolition of lead-piping, the possibility of 





ita work with little or no trouble. It is so com- 
pact and simple and complete in its construction, 


substituting something that would be an im- | that all the principal parts can easily be got at 
provement on it, is not an ultimate object to be for repair. 
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Monuments in Westminster Abbey.—A 
correspondent writes :—‘ The appearance of the 
north transept has been completely meta- 
morphosed; a new vista to the south-east 
having been thrown ont, by taking down a brick 
wall which not only surmounted but completely 
invested an ancient stone screen; and the 
columns of the arcade on its western side 
having been disengaged from the monuments, 
by the removal from these latter of their need. 
less and heavy backgrounds, thereby disclosing 
a fact which the cursory visitor might be for- 
given for not knowing,—viz., that the transept 
is of a western aisle, lighted by large 
handsome windows. The importance of the 
works carried out cannot possibly be over- 
estimated; they are an earnest protest against 
the notion, which has been allowed of late years 
too much to possess the public mind, that the 
Abbey is but a museum; and also against the 
system of hacking and cutting about ite walls to 
make room for what some call busts, but others 
figure-heads. Though generally understood that 
to Lord John Thynne, the venerable sub-dean, 
the public are indebted that this poor and tardy 
act of justice should at last be rendered to the 
Abbey, it is not too much to say that, had not 
the works been carried out under the watchfal 
and sympathetic eye of the Rev. R. Dackworth, 
the canon in residence, the result might have 
been far less happy than what we nowsee. The 
Dean and Chapter have but commenced a great 
scheme in which they must not be allowed to 
stop short; the Abbey requires no more acces- 
gions of modern monumental works of art, 
falsely so called; but if a general clearing out 
of all that is hideous and incongruous be im. 
possible, at least a reduction in size and a 
rearrangement of the material with which its 
interior has been lumbered during the last 300 
years are proved perfectly practicable.” 


Surveyors’ Charges on the City Sewers 
Commission.— At the meeting of the City 
Commissioners of Sewers, on the 10th instant, 
Mr. J. C. Davis calied attention to the large 
sums to be paid to surveyors in respect to the 
property which had been taken by the Com- 
missioners in the Poultry for the purpose of 
widening the thoroughfare. He thought that 
an effort should be made to keep these fees as 
low as possible, as improvements like these 
were entirely for the public benefit. The Chair- 
man remarked that there could be no doubt this 
had been a most costly improvement, and, in 
negotiating for the purchase of the several 
properties they had enormous difficulties to 
contend with. The Commissioners invariably 
agreed with the claimants to pay all surveyors’ 
fees, and, that being so, they had no alternative 
but to pay the amounts referred to. Mr. Davis 
also drew attention to the large sum, amount. 
ing to between 5001. and 600/., to be paid to 
the engineer, Mr. Haywood, for assistance in 
his office for the quarter to Michaelmas. The 
Chairman said there were incladed in the 
last twelvemonths’ statement certain amounts 
for improvements which had formerly been 
spread over four or five years. He added that 
these items had been considerably increased in 
consequence cf ings which had been 
taken under the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings Act. 


A Benedictine Monastery in the High- 
lands.—The foundation-stone of a Benedictine 
Monastery at Fort Augustus, N.B., was laid on 
the 13th ult. The plans have been prepared by 
Mr. J. A. Hansom, of London, and by them 
provision is made for the conversion of Fort 
Augustus (a stronghold erected in 1729 to check 
rebellious Highland clans) into an imposing 
ecclesiastical pile in the Scottish Gothic style,— 
an edifice comprising, first, a monastery, which 
will be capable of accommodating 20 monks, 
each having his own commodions cell; next, a 
college intended for the education of 80 students ; 
and, lastly, an hospitium, which will farnish 
means of entertaining about 30 guests, and which, 
it is expected, will, when complete, be much 
resorted to, not only by priests in their annual 

week of retirement, but also by other travellers. 

For the fitting up of the several portions of 

the building, Mr. Hansom has provided, and 

although the walls of the fort are intact, 

and will be fully taken advantage of, 4,0001. 

will be required to carry ont the work. This 

ig exclusive of the church cloisters, which 
will be erected as soon as the requisite fands are 
forthcoming, and which it is proposed to design 
in such & way as will correspond with the charac- 
teristics which the quadrangle will now assume. 


Lead-stealing from a City Church.—At 
the Mansion House Police.court, on the 14th 
inst., two labouring men, named Charles Higgins 
and James were before 
Alderman Sir R. Carden, with stealing 
a large quantity of lead from the Church of St. 
Michael, Queenhithe. The church was recently 
doomed to destruction, the benefice being joined 
to another under the authority of the bishop and 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the build- 
ing was purchased by contractors, who employed 
the prisoners and others in the work of demo. 
lition. On the 13th inst. the prisoners were 
seen by detectives during the dinner-hour in 
Union-street, in the Borough, and from their 
bulky appearance they were watched. The 
prisoners turned up the Southwark Bridge-road, 
and were going in the direction of the City 


when the officers stopped them, and found | th 


33 lb. of lead on Higgins and 11 1b. on Pren. 
dergast. There was a large “poe: old lead 
in the church, and that found upon the prisoners 
had evidently formed a portion of it. When 
they were asked to account for the possession of 
the lead they at once admitted they had brought 
it from the church. The employer of the 
prisoners gave them most excellent characters, 
and said he looked upon them before this as 
two of the best men in his service. The prisoners 
both declared that this was the first time they 
had been guilty of any act of , and 
said that before the officers spoke to them they 
felt that they had done , and were on 
their way back to replace the lead they had 
stolen. Sir R. Carden said it was a sad thing 
to see working men with such characters as they 
had received placed in such a position, but under 
the circumstances he should deal with the case 
as one of unlawful possession, and fine them 
10a. each, or fourteen days’ imprisonment. The 
money was paid. 


Temple Bar.— At the Court of Common 
Council on the 12th inst. Mr. G. C. Boore moved 
that before proceeding with the demolition of 
Temple Bar, it be referred to the law officer of 
the Corporation to report forthwith as to 
whetker the Corporation have the power to erect 
a bar or archway on the site of the present 
structure. Mr. Phillips expressed his opinion 
that the motion was merely a subterfuge for 


an undoubted nuisance, and ought to be abolished 
at once. Mr. Lawley denied that any subter- 
fuge was intended. After some further dis- 
cussion, Deputy Lowman Taylor proposed as an 
amendment that it be an instruction to the City 
Lands Committee to take into consideration the 
rights of the Corporation over the site of Temple 
Bar, and report forthwith to the Court. The 
amendment was carried. Mr. R. Cox then 
moved that the Court proceed with the next 
business, which was carried. The amendment, 
therefore, was not put as an original motion, and 
the matter remains in the same position as 
before,—namely, that the Bar is to be removed 


as speedily as possible. 


Presentation to Mr. Morris Charles 
Jones, F.8.A,—At the ninth annual meeting of 
the Powysland Club and Museum, Welshpool, held 
on the 5th inat., the Earl of Powis, president, in 
the chair, a testimonial was presented to Mr. 
Morris Charles Jones, F.S.A., in ition of 
his services as the originator of the club and 
founder of the museum, and as the hon. 

of theclab. The testimonial consisted of ashield 
in repoussé iron and silver by M. Morel Ladeuil, 
one of the principal artists to Mesers. Elkington 
& Co,, and being a fac-simile of the “Milton 
Shield,” purchased by the Government for the 
South Kensington Museum. At Mr. Jones’s 
request, the shield is to be placed in the museum 
at Welshpool. A supplementary presentation, 
in acknowledgment of Mr. Jones’s services as 
editor of the “ Montgomeryshire Collections,” 
published by the Club, consisted of a bronze 
group representing the death of Tewdric Mawr, 
King of Gwent and Morganwg, 610 A.D. This 
group was designed, from suggestions by Lady 
Llianover, by the late John Evan Thomas, F.S.A., 
and modelled by his brother, W. Meredyth 
Thomas, medal student, R.A., London. 


Value of Land in Manchester. — About 
968 yards of ground in Piccadilly, Manchester, 
occupied by the White Bear Hotel and buildings 
at the back, recently fetched by auction nearly 
611. per square yard, which considered a large 
price. The purchaser had an offer of 3,0001. 





over the sum he had paid sh 
of the hammer. pent shelly after, the fall 


the purpose of causing a delay. The Bar was 





Pennington reseryo; 
and the teniler of 


reservoirs were far harder than was originally su 
posed. This was , but the coutracter 
now applied for an sum of 45007. On 
e recommendation of the engineer, and to 
avoid the delay and uncertainty as to the issue 
of an arbitration, it was resolved, after a long 
debate, to make another and final grant to the 
contractors, subject to certain conditions. 


Roman London.—Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock 
writes to say that several interesting soulptures 
have been met with in the Roman wall, Camo. 
mile-street, Bishopsgate, a portion of which was 
discovered early in September. The objects 
consist of fragmenta of cornices of 
large size, a fluted pilaster, a portion of an 
engaged and carved shaft, and other architectural 
members. Above all these in interest is the 
figure of a lion, very boldly carved, standing 
above a recumbent lioness (?). This sculptare 
will occupy a high place among the relics of 
Roman London on account of the vigorous 
design and the capital execation of the group. 
It is in full relief. The lion and some of the 
other sculptures will be placed in the Gaildhall 
Museum. have been presented by the 
architect of the buildings in course of erection on 
the site, Mr. W. C. 


The Royal Aquariumand Winter Garden, 
Westminster.—At an extraordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders of the Royal 
Aquarium and Sammer and Winter Garden 
Society, Westminster, on the 12th inst., Mr. 
Stephen Coleman submitted a scheme for the 
fature management of the concern. Mr. Cole. 
man proposes to make several important alters. 
tions in the construction and management of the 
building, such as the removal of the orchestra 
and to the skating-rink end ; the abolition 
of the rink; better arrangements for the con- 
venience of fellows; the formation of a perma- 
nent choir; and the introduction of concerts 
similar to those held at the Floral Hall daring 
the operatic season. The scheme was referred 
to a committee. 


Serious Landslip in Manchester.—The 
heavy rains of Sunday, the 8th inst., caused the 
River Irwell to rise to 12 ft. above the low water 
mark, and caused a serious accident and great 
damage to property near St. Simon’s Church, 
Salford. A large intercepting sewer has been 
in course of constraction for some time in Salford, 
and the sewer had been carried to the Irwell, the 
mouth of it being, however, closed by a dam. 
Daring the night the water forced the dam down, 
and rushing into the sewer, burst it, and several 
extensive landslips occurred in consequence. 
Three or four cottages and a beerhouse were 
partially wrecked. Fears were entertained for 
the safety of St. Simon’s Charch, which is only 
a few yards away from the landslip. 


The late Mr. Thomas Clark, A.R.S.A.— 
The Scotsman announces the death of Mr. 
Thomas Clark, A.R.S.A., which took place on the 
7th inst., at Dundarach, Aberfoyle. The deceased 
artist was a son of the late Mr. William Clark, 
W.S., Sheriff-Substitute of Clackmannanshire, 
and was educated at Dollar. In the course of 
his schooldays he eustained an injury to the 
shoulder, the effects of which crippled bim 
through life. Having early resolved to become 
a painter, he prosecuted in Edinburgh the neces- 
sary studies, and in his twentieth year began to 
exhibit. He was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy in November, 1865. 
He painted both in water-colour and oil. 


Inverness Town-hall.—At a meeting of the 
Inverness Town Council, on the 4th inst., the New 
Town-hall Committee reported that they bad in- 
structed Messrs. Matthews & Lawrie to reduce 
their plan in terms of instructions, ~ gphondgree 
firet a sketch of what they proposed, the 





to be guaranteed not to exceed 9,5001,, and the 
hall not to be less than 60 ft. 
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The New Vestry Hall, Hampstead.— At a 
meeting of the Hampstead Vestry on the 13th 
inst., Messrs. Kendall & Mew, the architects, 
certified that Mr. Shepherd, the builder engaged 
on this work, was entitled to s payment 1,000/. 
The chairman informed the Vestry that Mr. 
Shepherd had not yet complied with that portion 


£ 
: 
i 


Germany Exhibition of 
"78.—The National Zeitung publishes a long 
article by Dr. ing, director of the Royal 
Industrial Museam, who advises Germany not 
to take part in the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 

asks the remarkable questions :— 
“ Have we not, after all, to do with a 
malevolent intention ? Has France not chosen 


: 
: 
: 
i 
i 


any will be officially 


Heating Railway Carriages.—A corre. 
spondent, “ J. B.,” writes to ask “ whether some 


method could vot be devised for receiving all 
the waste steam from the locomotive engine into 
& pipe constructed for the purpose, and so con. 
ducting it through the flooring of all the carriages 
as it is in the feet that the cold is s0 severely 
felt P” We observe in the London Gazette, of 
October 6th, 1876, notice is given that provisional 
protection has been allowed to Mr. Alfred Mason, 
of Bradford, for the invention of “ improve. 
ments in the method of and apparatus for 
warming railway-carriages with exhaust or waste 
steam from the engine.” 

The Midland Station at Bedford has just 
been completed. In the autumn of last year 
the directors ordered the down platform to be 
lengthened, and the whole of the station to be 
redecorated. The contractors selected were 
Mesers. T. & H. Skevington, of Derwent-street, 
Derby, and under the management of Mr. Strat. 
ford, of Gloucester, the clerk of the works, the 
covered portion of the station has been largely 
increased, and the whole building, inclading 
waiting-rooms, rendered more worthy of the 
increasingly-important town of Bedford. 

Wood Pavement for the Strand. 
At ameeting of the ratepayers and inhabitants 
of the Strand on the 12th ary: a gvcomage de. 
claring the expediency yin; wn wood 
pavement in the Strand was omnind unanimously, 
and a memorial to the vestry of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields was signed by every one present, 
praying that the work should be done, and offer. 
ing on the part of the signitaries to defray the 
extra cost (over stone cubes) by a self-imposed 
local rate. 


Messrs. Doulton and the Bricklayers.— 
Too late for insertion in its proper place, we re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. John Phillips, denying 
the correctness of some of Mr. Solly’s state- 
ments in our last number. Mr, Phillips says,— 
“I may observe, in conclusion, that notwith- 
standing the intimidation practised by the Union 
and its pickets to prevent, if ible, Mesars. 
Doulton carrying on their we have now 
some eighteen bricklayers employed on the 
several buildings, and hope shortly to obtain the 
full number required.” 


Wo Music for Skating Rinks.— More than 
usual interestattached to the Middlesex Licensing 
Sessions on the 13th inst., in consequence of its 
being the first occasion upon which applications 
had been sent in for music licences for skating- 
rinks. Every application made was refused, Mr. 
J. F. Pownall remarking that there was no doubt 
such places would, in time, become music.halls, 
which the Court did not desire should be in. 
creased in number. 


Unitarian Chapel Architecture, — At a 
Council meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, held on the 3rd inst., it 
was resolved :—“ That it be an instruction to 
the Execative Committee to consider and adopt 
such means as may seem practicable, con- 
sistently with a due regard to the various circum. 
stances and needs of different localities, with a 


Sawdust as Fael.—For some time past a 
new steam-engine has been at work at Chatham 
Dockyard, and has been used for driving the 
machinery at the saw-mills, and for pumping the 
water consumed in the yard. Sawdust is used 
as fuel instead of coal, and it is said that the 
sawdust generates steam mach more readily and 
with less trouble than coal. The sawdust is 
forced into the furnace by means of an air-shaft, 
& continuous supply being kept up. 

The Sewage Question at St. Anne’s-on- 
the-Sea.— Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, architects, 
being directed by the Land and Building Com. 
pany of this place to investigate the principles 
and practice of the pneumatic system of sewer. 
age invented by Captain Liernur, and partially 
adopted at Dordrecht, Leiden, and Amsterdam, 
have advised that the system shond be tried in 
the new town of St. Anne’s, 

The Late Mr. George Smith.—It is stated 
that the late Mr. G. Smith, the Assyriologist, has 
left a widow and a large family, who are now 
plunged in the greatest distress by his untimel 
death. A fund for their relief has been opened, 
towards which subscriptions will be thankfully 
received by Mr. J. W. Bosanquet, 73, Lombard. 
street, E.C., in the names of Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son and Dr. Birch. 


Indian Public Works.—It is said by the 
Bombay Gazette that Sir Andrew Clarke, the 
head of the Pablic Works Department, has 
steadily resisted the cry of certain economists, 
especially at home, to curtail productive works 
in India. Many public works may thus be saved 
this year, but the struggle will be to obtain the 
requisite sanction next year for public works 
of all sorte and description. 

Historical Picture.—The Morn- 
ing Post hears that Mr. Val Prinsep is commis- 
sioned to proceed to India to paint a great 
historical picture of the proclamation of the 
Empire at Delhi. It is said the artist is to 
receive 56,0001. for his work and 1,000l. for 
expenses. 

Reduction in the Price of Gas.—At a 
meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers, on 
the 10th inst., a letter was read from the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, stating that on the 
lst of January next, the price of gas supplied 
to the City would be reduced to 3s. 9d. per 1,000 
cubic feet. 

Fox and Knot Mission Hall, Charter- 
house-street.—A new mission-hall with the 
foregoing title has been built and opened in 
Charterhouse-street. Messrs. Habershon & Pite 
were the architects, and the work was carried 
out by Messrs. Matthew Allen & Son. 

Knight's Terra-cotta Chimney Terminal. 
This is arranged to allow any smoke that may be 
blown down to pass out at the sides. There is 
nothing new in principle, but it seems an adapta- 
tion that may be usefal. 

Bailey’s Tarret Clock.—Messrs. Bailey & 
Co., of Salford, are manufacturing a turret clock 
which remedies some defects, and deserves 
notice. Several which have been pnt up are 
doing good service. 

Clapham Marble Rink.— Mr. Rowley 
wishes we should add to the account we pub- 
lished of this place of recreation, that the whole 
of the ironwork, including roofing, &0., was 
designed, supplied, and erected by him. 
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For roads and sewers; at Tulse-hill, Messrs. Hanmack 
& Lambert, surveyors :— 
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For Board-zcom, ‘Kensington, for the Kensington Board 
of Guardians :— — 








view to the improvement of Unitarian ecclesi- 
astical oh 


excetponecescoseees: overs £1,635 0 
Newman & Mann 506 : ° 
FF serraccorcercdesonses 
Browne & Robinson .., 0 0 
= ee Sa ee ae : 
Ble: ...cecccccecsvesescoeece 
tc a al ~ Styne 243 0 
Bayes, Bros. .......0008 1,372 O  seseereee 230 0 
Aitchison & Walker... 1,355 0  ....000 20 0 
BROOKE ...ccccoccooccesssccccce 1,890 1B cccccccce 290 17 
Brnale....ccccrsccscsscesevees _ 1,363 0 eeeeevees 180 0 


For the Royal Opera-house, { Leicester, exclusive of 











» Seating, and special gaswork, 
Mr, C, J. Phipps, architect :— — 
Osborne, Bros. ........:ccesssereres £12,771 0 0 
B 12,400 0 0 
PI ei couscnccnisbchovbuiel ciseteine 11,382 0 0 
11,373 0 0 
Base & Hodgkin ....cccer.sceereeeeee 11,352 0 0 
| ED 10,839 0 0 
4 MEINE <ithstcteninnnenannienn 10,825 0 0 
A and afterwards divided into separate con- 


tracts for each branch of trade. 
For the erection of house tor Mr. Wm. Ashley, Greet- 


well-road, Lincoln. Messrs. Goddard & Son, architects, 
Quantities supplied :— 
Barnes & Wright .........000.0:000.- £2,739 © 0 
ee , eS 2,639 0 0 
Otter & Elsey (accepted) ......... 2,389 0 0 


For the erection of stables at New Ferry, Cheshire, for 
the Wirral Tramway Com . Mr, Charlies H. Beloe, 
architect, Quantities supplied :— 








Be £3,160 0 0 
Urmson ; -. 2,985 0 0 
Williams iteod 2,800 0 0 
soenieeens BORD cccvcrccccccccesss 3,900.0 @ 
ope. : 00 
Forde 0 
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For alterations at Nos. 24 & 26, Paternoster-row, for 
Messrs. Wm. Hawtin & Son. Mr. Horace T. Bonnor, 
architect, Quantities notjsupplied :— 














Deductions, 

BEG cccecccesaccscesesce mesnees GND sikcscens £242 
eS |. ee 
Linzell (accepted)’............ CP scsessene 112 

For the restoration of the parish charch of St. L > 

Pembrokeshire. Mr. E. H. Lingen-Barker, architect :— 
James & Thomas .............0:--.0000., £410 0 0 
Jenkins & Jones .... . 379 00 
Lewis & Phillips .... I Fe 
T. & J. Lloyd (accepted) ........... 349 0 «0 





For the erection of new stable, boundary-wall, and 
entrance-gates, Folkestone, for Mr. Bridges, Mr. Burgess 
J. Reeve, architect :— 


DRO - dsbeniiibseisccscndscsiacsecssene 2128 0 0 
Brooks & Slade........... 127 56 O 
|. ee 1145 0 0 
IEE Ctdantadsissascesnsa 108 10 O 
Butler 102 0 O 








For boundary-walls, entrance- , iron palisading, 
and sundry alterations at the Folkestone Gas and Coke 
Company’s works. Mr. Burgess J. Reeve, architect :— 

Butler £458 0 0 








For alterations and additions to the Fire Brigade 
Station, Bow, for the Metropolitan Board of Works, Mr, 
G. Vulliamy, architect :— 

DOOCRTOOE......csccccesccecocsesecccoces £3,278 





00 
ED ccccscccdibd thinwiebiichierkiecaceds 3,172 0 0 
5 SE ROE, 00 
ELS EE 3,082 0 0 
F, & F. J. Wood (accepted)...... 2,983 0 0 





For the sewerage of Harrow-road, Kensal New Town, 
for the Vestry of Chelses. Mr. G. H. Stayton, engi- 


“Williams, Son, & Wallington ... £1,395 0 0 








Nowell & Robson ........ 1,370 0 0 
I. cdescdetcatdcvecentecceecee 1,350 0 0 
BOE B DOR siesssiccmimninn $0.0. © 
Mears ( pted) 1,056 0 0 

For a'terations to the Wellington Hotel, Sheerness, for 


Mr. Brisley :— 
Sommerville & Smith (accepted) £290 13_0 





For alterations to the Robin Hood, Tavern, Holborn, 
for Mr, J. Woods :— 
Sommerville & Smith (accepted) £2309 0 0 


my alterations to 444, Clerkenwell-green, for Mr, J, 
ant :— 
Sommerville & Smith (accepted) £390 0 0 








For villa on {Crow-hill, Mansfield, Notts, for Mr 
Thomas Savage. Mr. John Jackson, architect :— 






esibpidtecnenencoinaraedteccqnanbiens 0 

8. & W. Pattinson 0 
Bell & Son ........... 0 
Vallance & Sons 0 
Hodgson & Facon 6 
F, & SF, Bier. cerrrcccrcsecsecsececive : 
os 3 0 

Parsons (accepted) .................. 2,420 0 0 





For Portawood Main Drainage, Contract No. 5—engine 
and boiler house, cottage, &c. Mr. James Lemon, 
engineer. Quantities by Mr. J. G. Poole :— 








sssveee £1,609 4 0 
Sanders 5 0 
Nichols 00 
8 diene 00 
Crook (accepted)......csersecsereeees 1,419 0 0 





For warehouse and alterations to candle factory, for 
Messrs, Wallis & Hack, Brighton. Messrs, Holford & 
Clayton, architects :— 








BRPRBOR. ..<ccccne0e<ccrcerceveecssoosnepoes £1,580 0 0 
Lockyer .. 1,565 0 0 
Wills dbise 3S OO 
BOMBING ..crcrcsccreccrcorcessorsorseseee 1,420 0 © 
pe Rea 1,385 0 0 
Patching & Webber.................. 1,345 0 0 
Cheesman & Co. (accept d)...... 1,20 0 0 








For alteration to the Hand and Flower, Union-street, 
Blackfriars, for Mr. W. Maklin. Mr. @. J. Needham, 





Beale (accepted) ..sccsccccscssssessseees SHE @ @ 


nm fiber centimeter apo le 
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For alteration to the Ship, Stepney-green, for Mr, H. 


serosa itect :— 
ee moni .. £1,095 : : 
Salt }....... "983 
Judd & Hawk pee (accepted) .. 939 ° 9 
Beale (withdrawn) .........0000++-+ 73) 0 0 





For the completion of three pairs of villa residences in 
Caversham-place Park, Caversham, near Reading. Messrs. 
J. Omer Cooper & Son, architects. Quantities gy 


Nos. 1&2. Nos, 3 & 4. Nos.5 & 
Talbot .. + BATE... ccocesses B1 150  ccccreces £2,050 
Jopling &Co. 362 1,105 .....000. 3,000 
Jenkins ...... 4%3 1,192 -. 2,030 
Wartson...cccc, BOG ccccereee 1,288 — .ccccce oo 2,015 
Kearley . ee 1,608 were 





For alterations to the Queen’s Head, Great Ormond- 
street, for Mr. R. B. Troughton :— 
Johnson & Co. (accepted). 





For Board school, boundary wall, and offices, tv 
North Wales, for 500 children. Mr, John Hill, archi- 
tect : = 


Wall and 
ery Offices. 
ea evevereee £400 
Hughes & Son (accepted) ren eunenaii - 39 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Engineer” (it is quite impossible for us to search for and pick out 
of a bundie of pamphlets and newspaper reports the single fact or two 
that might interest the public. “Eagiueer”™ should have done it 
himself. Peeple who want a thing done shonld do it).—8. H. (al! 
right).—8. &8. (should send other names another time). - ‘* Mechanic” 
(might possibly recover at iaw ; but, encroachment being so small. 
had better take what he can get)—H J. (the Bowes Museum, at 
Barnard Castle, was illustrated in our pages some time ago).—E. P.— 
H. W.—T. T.—J. R—F. 8.—E. B. F.—J.B. McC.—J. C.—C. E— 
w.T—w. «yY.-—W.J.B-B J. R-—J. R-G. 0. T-—T. J. W.— 
J. F.—W.8.—J. W.—C. M—G. M. B—E. B—S. W. L—C. J. P.— 
H. B. W.—A. W. M-—C HH. H-J. P.—G. B.—T.R. & Co— 
Mesrs. D.—J. B & Son —C. W.—G. H. 8 —F. H.-C. C. H— 
J. H.—D. &Co.—J. P.—J. T. M.—J. L—J. 0. C. & Son.—T. & R.— 
T. 0. D.—J. G. N.—B. W. W.—A. J. U. T.—H. 8, (too late). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 





JI. L BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c, 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS:— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “‘ Hesting”’ post free for 
Twelve Stamps. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manafacturers of 


Pao CHARLES GCOLLINCE SO PATENTED 

® (<NOLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 

and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 


Discount to Builders. 


mw a Shest on LONDON, 8.E. 


10 BUILDEKS, —IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


EXTENSION of P mm Rent to MIDSUMMER, 1877.— 
ADVANCES are made to Builders, of goed references, on the MILK- 
WOOD ESTATE, LOUGHBOROUGH SUNCTION. BI BRIXTON, where 
small buases are immediate! y occupied and im great demand by. OITY 
GENTLEM ‘RMEN, at 281. ren 
ae 


roada, 
and COVERED BY THE GROUN 


es 
MALL ESTATE FEES ARE ABOLISHED. 


1 ly 
FOr OA ara W. G. HABERSHON & PITR, Architects, 
No. 38, Bloomsbury-square. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY (Established 18°3), 
No.1, OLD BROAD-STREET, EC. and 16 @ 17, ‘PALL-MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, 1,600, 
Paid up and invested, 700,0002, 
E. COZENS ‘SMITH, Genera! Manager. 




















epee sae sae 








All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be et 
by the mame and sddress of the sender, not 
publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings. reste, of course, with the authors. 








The Publisher cannot be responsible for Trsti- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copigs 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 








CHARGES FOR 
ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
@tx lines (about fifty words) or under ............ 
Bach additional line (about ten words) .......... Oo 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under . 4 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... 


PRE-PAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY EOROBARY. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct trom the Office, to resident: 
tw any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annuum. 
Payable in Advance. 

Halfpenny stamps accepted tor amounts under 5s. Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money ey © yable at the Post (ffi« 
Kiung-street, Covent-garden, W.C. to GLAS FOU RDRINIEK. 








Bath Stone of best quality 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & Co. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Swne Merchants, 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédts, 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, or 

application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvt.} 








ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 


W. P. REYNOLDS, Manger. 
(p= MILLION STERLING has been paid 


a Se for DEATH andINJURIES, 





ent-street, Londen. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secret 


GENUINE HOME INVESTMENT 





N AtiONAL FE FREE HOLD LAND 


No. 25, MoOROATROTREET, LONDOY, EC. 

‘aid-up Capital, over 1,000,0008, 

Advenusn of tease of oot thes ke Gale eb appedbik Freehold or 
Leasehold security, either for fixed j 

ly instalmeots or 


of the security), is 
o-. 


urther guationiens ant erie of Agpeeres Se Advances may bs 
hed ah the Uahes W. ROWLATT, Sceretary. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. _ 


Builders and others desiring a really good sy: can have 
SET of MUVELS of BUILDERS" BOOKS by DOUBLE 1 ENTRY. to 
which was awacded the Prize offered in the Builder, No, 1,180, and 
which has been adopted by many large firms. Alsea modified arrange. 
ment by Single Entry, a? fur email Builders.—E. A. JONES, 
No. 2, Freemasons-terrace, Iiford-rvad, —— Ez. 











XAMPLES of "ANCIENT and MODERN 


FURNITURE, eS TAPRSTRIES, DECORA. 
By B. J. TALBERT. eam er author of “Gothic Forms applied 
Decoration.” 


to Furniture aud 
Twenty-one Plates, with Descriptious, &c. Folio, cloth gilt, 
Price Li. 12s. 


London: B. T. BATSFORD 52, High Holborn. 


Just published. - 
ODERN DOMESTIC BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. Tilustrated by Plans, Sections, Eleva- 
tions, and Complete Wcrking Drawings of a Villa Residence, together 
with « Specification of the yr in each Trade, ges a 0 Seer 
on Drainage, Fire-proof Floors, Iron Girdera, and Wood and Ira 


By GEORGE ROBSON, Architect and Surveyor. 
Sixty-one Piates, folio cloth. I 16s 
Londor : B. T. BATSFORD, 52, High Holborn. 


“Test pu pub'ished, ‘Tee bee ns Br ioe art es Crown 8vo. 


HE TIMBER MERCHANT'S and 
BUILDER'S COMPANION : containing Tables of the Reduced 
Weight aud Measurement of Deals Battens, of ali sizes; also the 
ti Price thet each size hones om Foot ts any given Price 














f{ ABION'S FERRO- PRUSSIATE 


A very simple — of REPRODUCING a aoe 
aceey SRSUIES 
Speci oan? Apitestion. 
No. 23, SOHO quake. LONDoN. 


SOLICITORS, AUCTIONEERS, &c.— 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUATION, to COLLECT, 
5UPERINTEND REPAIRS te HOUSE PROPERTY, make sp.cifica- 
tions. and value for dilapidations, or any position of trust. Twenty- 
two years’ experieuce in the building trade. a ate references, and 
muderate salary only required.—K. 24, Dockley-ruad, Bermondsey. 


T° ORNAMENTAL IRONFOUNDERS. 


A London Iron Firm, who use large quantities of bewy and 











light OKNAMENTAL CaSTINGS. wili be glad to have COMMU NI- 
CATIONS from COUNTRY FUUNDERS who can undertake this 
clase of work at ¢ prices aud quick delivery.—Nv. 930, Offive 
of “The Builder.” 


. I) ‘ ~ » J 

‘4.0 ENGINEERS and SURVEYORKS,— 

PRIVATE BILLS, New Standing Orders for the ensuivg Sea- 
sion. Levelling Books, Tracing Linen and Paper, Drawing Paper, and 
every requisi'e for the use of Eugineers. &c. engaged in the prepara- 
tion of Plans fur depo-it. Plans, &. Lithographe1 with the greatest 
expedition. —WATERLOW & SONS, Limited, 49, Parliament-street, 
aud 60, London-wall, London. 


T° PLASTEREKS.—TO LET, the PLAS- 
TERING of a large Block of OFFICES iu the City.—Apply 
ou the Werks, 5, Water-lave, Great Tower-street. 











By WILLIAM DOWSING. 7 Timber Merchant, Hall. 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, EC. 


Just published, Se cloth, with lilustrations, 


ANITARY WORK in in the SMALLER 
TOWNS and in VILLAGES. Comprising:—1. Some of the 
more Common Forms of Nuisance and their Rennstian : 2 Drainage ; 
3. Water Supply. By CHARLES SLAGG, Assoc. Inet ce 
“We cordially a it to Come marere in sanitary work, 
whether in the capacity surveyors, inspectors. or medical officers.” 
— Public Health. oy dy that kind of book which sanitary authorities 
will tind of every-day service.”—Butiding News. 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. Stationers’ Hall-court, EC. 


Just Published, l2mo. 416yp. cloth boards, price 6s. ( ) 
OUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, 


MARBLING, and SIGN WRITING (s PRACTICAL MANUAL 
of). With Nine Plates of Woods and Marbles, printed in cvlours, and 
nearly 150 Wood Ravers By ELLIs A. DAVIDSON. 

“ Deals with the practice of painting in all ite parts, from the grind- 
ing of colours to varnishing and we.”—Architect. * Carefully and 
lucidly written, and entirely relinble "— Builders’ Weekly Reporter. 

“A a — ipforrnation of use to the ainateur, and of value to the 
‘ prac’ “~—English Mechanic. 
Gnosey. LOCK Woov & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, EC. 


Now ready, Fifth Exition, revised and corrected, 12mo. cloth boards, 
price 6s. (postage 6:1.). “ 

DICTIONARY of TERMS used in 

ARCHITECTURE. BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, 


METALLURGY, ARCH ZOLOGY. the Ler pass. &e. By JOHN 
WEALK. Edited by ROBERT HUNT, eee of Mining 














T° ARCHITECTS.—DESIGNS elficiently 
PREPARED from ROUGH SKETCHES or otherwise. 
PERSPECTIVES DRAWN and COLOURED. or ETCHED, in the 
test style. Terms moderate.—MYERS TAYLOR, 2, Burtou-crescent, 

Russell-equare, WC. 





Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
usual sand, is much stronger than mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half ite price.—1, Great 
College-street, 8.W. [ a) 


Aspnal 
Renee Badal; Son ok 
White haltes, 
M SBSBTODART & OG 





Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.C. [Apvr.) 


The Seyssel and Metallic Lava halte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, Poaltsy, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, warehouse floers, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, 
terraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvr.] 


Whitiand Abbey Green Slates.— ‘I’ nuse 
Quarries are now fully opened ont, and are pro. 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity 
sound, and of Salon aus green tint.—For sample: 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
Clynderwen, B.8.0. Carmarthenshire. [Apvr. 








RT DECORATIONS.—Prize MEDALS 
Awarded, 1851, 1832, 1870. —GRAINING, MARBLING, 
GILVING, and DECORATIVE WORK undertaken and prowptiy 
executed, in Towa or country. Pcsices on application. —WILLIAM 
READ, 437, Srixton-road, 8.W. 





‘itor of ** Ure's Dictionary of arta,” on. 
CRO3BY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stativners’ Hall court, EC. 


Now ready, l2mo. half boun4, price 4s. limp cloth, 3s. 64. 


- (postage 44.), ; 
OCKWOOD’S BUILDER'S and CON- 
TRACTOR'S PRICE BOOK for 1876, with which is incorpo- 
rated Atcbley’s and portions of the late G. R. Burnell’s Paice Books. 
Edited by F. T. W. Serine Seeety Se ae with latest 


“Long known and ie on, Ons a revised and re-edited.”— 
Building Ne 
” CROSBY 1 LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 








ME. HUMBER’S IMPORTANT WORK ON WATER SUPPLY. 


Just Published, Imperial 4to. 


Illustrated with 50 Double Plates, 2 Single Plates, Coloured Frontispiece, and 


upwards of 250 W oodcuts, and containing 400 pages = text, elegantly and substantially half-bound in morocco, 
rice 6. 63, 


A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ON THE 


WATER SUPPLY OF CITIES AND TOWNS. 


By WILLIAM HUMBER, Assoc. Inst. C.E. and Mem. Inst. M.E. 
Author of “Cast and Wrought Iron Bridge Construction,” “Record of Modern Engineering,” &c. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, Ludgate-hil bass 





Now Ready, Imperial 8vo, cloth, with 21 Folding Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. Price 3¢s. (postege 1s. 3d.) 


PRACTICAL TUNNELLING. 


By FREDERICK WALTER SIMMS, C.E, 


Third Edition, 





Revised and extended, with a Chapters, illustrati h 
exemplified by the St, Gothard, Mont Cenis, and other spohone wore, by o KivNia 


Author of “ Railway Machinery,” “ Railway ‘Locomo' 


ice of Tennslliog: 
CLARK, M. Inst. C 
tives,” 


: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Sates, pees E.Cc. 
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